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OCTOBER-NOVEMBER, 1951 


ALPHONSE LAVERAN AND THE STING 
OF DEATH 


Epwarp Poposxy, M.D. 

In Sardinia for many years there was a mountain stream whose 
course was a river of death. It spread bleak desolation throughout its 

“route. The shepherds who tended their flock in the vicinity of this 
stream were stunted and emaciated. They suffered from periodic 
chills even on the hottest of days. The sun shone hot and bright but 
it could not bring life. Even the lacustral plants, briar-root and 
tangled clumps of brushwood and thorn looked sickly and stunted. 


This was the beginning of the end for this small Sardinian city, 
even as it had been for Sibari, Agrigentum, Eracles, Paestum and many 
other Etruscon cities. They gasped for a while in the grip of the 
blood-chilling disease and had vanished. There was one thing about 
ethese cities that had not failed to come to the notice of physicians; 
they were all situated in marshy country. 


In the last few gasping years ‘the last inhabitants of these 
desolated regions did not dare to stay out at night. Nor would they 
go out on their errands until the sun was well above the horizon and 
not until the hot rays of the sun had dispelled the evil vapors that had 
risen from the marshes since the sun went down. There was death in 
ethe mire and in.the air, and because it was thought that the chilling 
disease came from the bad air it was named malaria, which literallv 
means bad air. 

Now what was it that caused the foul vapots to have the power of 
death? For hundreds of years physicians in the environs of the death- 
dealing marshes pondered the problem and rendered opinions, The 


i 
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physicians Lancisi and ‘Torti in the sixteenth century asserted that the 
marsh fevers of Italy were due to minute animals generated in thes 
putrufying vegetation, infesting first the air and then the blood of men. 
But these assertions .were brushed asideg Why? The thought of 
medical science was still along the lines set forth by those who thouglat 
with their emotions instead of with their brains: 

On October 24, 1881, a young, bearded doctor, weaving thick 
glasses, read a paper before the Academy of Medicine of Paris. In this 
paper he described a new parasite which he had discovered in the blood 
of.a victim of malaria. The doctor wore the uniform of a captain of 
the medical corps of the French army and he had come from 
Constantine to deliver his report. For it was at Constantine where he 
was stationed that he had made his discovery. 


The first thing that any physician in those days noticed on 
arriving in Algiers was the dreadful toll that the marsh fevers was 
taking. Captain Laveran had been interested in malaria for some ` 
time. He had studied malarial patients from all vistas and angles. 
The numerous examinations performed for two whole years at Bone, 
Biskra and Constantine, on malarial patients, only showed pigmented 
substances, circulating in the blood. This was nothing new for “ 
startling. Other physicians had found the same thing. Studies in the 
death-house on post-mortem blood did not prove of Value in solving the 
problem. Captain Laveran’ turned his attention to freshly drawn 
blood. 

He began an intensive series of studies on fresh blood drawn from 
malaria sufferers at all hours of the day and night. . The blood was 
drawn before chills, after chills, during chills. The most revealing 
studies were those made on the blood drawn during a chill. Through 
his microscope he saw first the crescent and round elements: then the, 
mobile filaments of a distinctly animal character with their 
characteristic shapes and forms came under his observation . Then he 
saw the liberated pigment granules and finally the relation of all these 
elements to the disease. He also studied the fever re-action, the action 
of quinine on the blood forming organs. ‘and he particularly noted the 
changes that occurred after death. 


The French doctors listened silent, skeptical, puzzled. They, 
refused to accept the notion that the little animal Laveran had found 
in the blood of the malaria victims was the cause of the disease. So 
the following year, 1882 Dr. Tiaveran took himself off to Italy to 
continue his studies. Further researches on malarial blood served to 
confuse him. He saw all sorts of parasites. He found hematozoa in 
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the blood of persons suffering from malaria. The confirming results — 
e of other researchers poured in from Philippeville, from Russia, from the 
United States and-from Italy, in fact from every region in which 


malaria was rampant. 


. The unravelling of the mystery of the death-dealing fever was a 
very complicated and disheartening process. The parasite was not 
always the same in form and appearance. At different stages of 
development it looked different. It was not always present in the 
blood, for the spleen sometimes acted as a refuge for this parasite. 
How the disease was transmitted was not known; but Laveran already 
had an idea that it was the mosquito which transmitted the malarial . 
parasite. m 


In 1884 Laveran expoutided upon the role of the mosquito at 
rather great length. Then he‘hastened to isolate the parasite from -the 
. gait and water and he thus became’so- convinced of the importance of the 
mosquito as a carrier that he again spoke about it in 1894 at the 
Hygienic Congress at -Budapest. In the United States he was 
supported by the authority of Dr. King, and in England by Sir 
Patrick Manson and Ronald Ross. When Ross discovered in the Culex’ 
mosquito the first pigmented elements he hastened to give full credit 
to Laveran as the first to indicate the development of malarial parasites 
outside the human body. 


Two years later Dr. MacCallum, the pathologist, conducted a 
series of researches on the sexual cycle of the Plasmodium falciparum. 
The researches of Ross were later amplified and completed by Bignami, 
Bastinanelli, Golgi, Grassim Koch and by Laveran himself. It was 
then that the definite relationship between the reer mosquito and 
inalaria became definitely established. 


It is to Laveran more than any one else that we owe the first 
thorough description of the various types of malaria. He was so 
persistent and so minute in his researches that there was little to be 
added later to our knowledge of this pestilential disease. - His 
fundamental conception of the prevention and cure makes his name 
one of the most glorious in the list of the great healers. 


e Alphonse Laveran not only showed what malaria was and how it 
was. brought under control, but- he also founded an entirely new school 
in medical thought. He was the first,to show that the arthropoda were 
the carriers of many tropical and sub-tropical diseases, of the various 
forms of yellow fever, of relapsing fevers, of sleeping sickness. He™ 
was the founder of the science of protozoology. 


°. - 
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Alone, or in association with Dr. Mesnil, as early as 1892,. 
Laveran had called attention to the numerous types of trypanosomes, ° 
screw-shaped germs, and their probable cause of disease. He ` 
described some thirty different species.. He was laying the foundations 
-of tropical medicine which was in later years to prove of the greatest 
benefit to mankind. 


The researches of Laveran on the.various types of trypanosomes 
and their relation to disease were vast and monumental. He wrote 
voluminously upon the characteristics and disease-causing propensities 
of these various tropical parasites. He laid down firmly the principles 
of an entirely new branch of medicine. 


There was nothing which escaped his keen and searching 
mind. He was stationed in tropical climes and tropical diseases were 
his problèm. He studied oriental sore. Biskra button, kala azar and 
other tropical ailments, described what caused them and how théy were? * 
to be treated and prevented. 


The pioneer work of Dr. Donovan made it possible for Laveran 
in 1903 to present to the Academy of Science in Paris the result of 
cbservations which he had carried on with Mesnil. One year later, at 
a meeting held in March, 1804, after an examination of the blood 
preparations which Dr. Chatoir had obtained from* the spleen of a 
seven months’ old baby who had died in Tunis, Laveran was able to 
present before the Academy of Paris, the final conclusion which showed 
that the virus of kala-azar was the same for the different forms of this 
disease. 


Laveran was possessed of a vast and consuming curiosity. He 
wab never idle; his mimd was constantly occupied with new problems 
on the causes of disease. Desirous of examining the organisms ° 
floating in the air, in 1891, Laveran constructed an aeroscope, an 
instrument, which permitted him to count the germs floating in the air. 
In the following year with Dr. Catrin, he discovered a diplococcus 
which ‚was believed to be the germ causing mumps. A little later he 
became interested in diseases caused by fungi. He studied the various 
types of fungi infections of the feet, the jaws, the lungs, the skin. He 
isolated and pointed out the various fungus growths and named the e 
diseases they caused; he also demonstrated effective preventive 
measures that might be instituted. 


Dr. Laveran was also a military surgeon and he contributed 
much to military medicine. He published a volume of the diseases 
-and epidemics of armies which was for many years the leading guide 
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„for all the armies of the world. He also published a manual on military 
» hygiene which was the most complete fpr many years. 

There was nothing that escaped his inquiring mind. He made 
keen observations on typhoid and para-typhoid fevers, on acute 
‘tuberculosis and its prevention, on mumps, diphtheria, grippe, 
dysentery, liver abscess, scurvy, attentuated Bydropnone and on heat 
prostration. 

Nerves also proved fascinating to him and his doctorate was on 
the regeneration of nerves. Of great importance is also his contribution 
on blood parasites after his work on malarial forms. He conducted 
minute researches on malarial infection in birds, and his studies on the 
blood helped tg lay the foundations of hematology, the science of blood, 
which is of the greatest importance today. 


In 1906 the Fifteenth International Congress in N conferred 
„upon him the Moscow prize, and the following year the Royal Caroline 
Institute of Stockholm awarded him the Nobel Prize in medicine. ° He 
was without a doubt the father of protozoan pathology, diseases caused 
by protozoa (animal germs) and with the Nobel prize money furnished 
his own laboratory to pursue these studies further. Later the Board 
of Directors of the Pasteur Institute housed him on the second floor at 
36 Rue Falgiuere where he conducted some of his most significant 
researches. 

Laveran was constantly conscious of his high mission. He was 
free from any petty sentiments of jealousy and he always gave full 
credit to his associates even when he did most of the work himself. His 
life was one of service to others. 


Alphonse Laveran was born in Paris, on June 16, 1845. He 
completed his pre-military courses at Luxemburg, on the plains of 
Metz, and in Algeria, which played a very important role in his life. 
He completed his classical studies in the Lycee Louis-le-Grand, and in 
1863 he became a military surgeon, following in the footsteps of his 
father. For twenty-nine years he served the French army in the 
capacity of a doctor and in those twenty-nine years he made some of 
the greatest contributions to modern medicine. 


In 1907 he obtained his release from the army, and he forthwith 

° became Director of the honorary service of the Pasteur Institute. He 

founded the Society of Exotic Pathology, the Pena of which he 
held for twelve years. 

The First World War found Laveran at his work. table.. 

Advanced age did not keep him from engaging actively in military 

medicine once more. He gave instructions on the maintenance of the’ 
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- health of the armies, presiding over commissions, making trips of 
inspections and in addition attending to his scientific researches. 

Laveran had the pleasure, at.the age of seventy-seven, only a 
few months before the end, which he stoically foresaw and expected, of 
giving to the press some experimental works, the last of a long series of 
more than six hundred. 

His life had been a full one. He saw Metz, besisw! by the 
Prussians and the futile horrors of the war, the hospitals full of 
suffering sick and wounded with the most common complications of 
those days, septicemia, erysipelas, gangrene, dystentery and typhoid 
which killed more than the bullets in the battle-fields. He helped wage 
a struggle against disease, in spite.of the lack of food, linen, medicines, 
sugar, milk and bread. Two months of siege and then came the 
liberation. A 

Following this was the Commune, the frantic mobs behind the 


barricades, the bombardment of the military hospital. Chads and ° 
confusion everywhere. One after another the Tuilleries, the Hotel de 


Ville, the Prefecture of Police, the Germany, Town Hall, the Theatre 
of the Porte Saint Martin burned mercilessly. 

Following these chaotic times came peace, and for Laveran 
fifteen years of study and travel in France, Algeria and Itally and the 
eager desires that accompany discoveries, the joys of victory and its 
honors. In the midst of disaster there was romance for Laveran, 
Mademoiselle Pidancet, whom he served from servitude to the enemy, 
he married. She was his devoted belpmate throughout his life.—She 
survived him by many years. 

Laveran’s scientific career lasted for fifty-five years, almost fifty 
of which he spent as a teacher. He knew how to conduct reseraches 
himself and how to -teach others to collaborate with him. He had 
many great medical minds as his co-workers, among whom may be 
mentioned Blanchard, Mesnil, Maraullaz, Thiroux, Phisalix, 
Roubaud, Bagnard and Vaillard. 

Laveran was not possessed of a single track mind. He made 


great discoveries in half a dozen fields in medical research, but his 3 
‘name will be known for all times as the man who wanted to know | 


what caused malaria, how it was caused and how it could be prevented 
.9 


and cured. He succeeded. 


REFUGEE PROBLEMS: A SOCIOLOGICAL. 
š - PROBLEM 


SRI LALIT SEN, M.A. 
Or 
Indian Refugee Movements (1947-50). 


India was partitioned on the 15th of August, 1947. Though 
governments of both the newly formed states were more or less 
prepared for mass population movements which were to be entirely 

» e voluntary,’ they staggered when actual movements began. The 
magnitude of refugee movements was almost unprecedented in the 
history of mankind. Nearly 7,500,000 men, women, children and old 
men, completely destitute, came to India alone from Pakistan (actual 
figure is 7,479,278 according to 1951 census). This number is almost 
equal to the entire population of Canada and Afganisthan, and one and 
half times of that of Australia. A considerable number of refugees also 
went from India to Pakistan. À 

In human brutalities and massacres in both the states drove 
these helpless millions away from their homes. Long columns of 
human lines, often several miles long, trekked day and night towards 
their destination, where they thought they will get refuge. Antagonis- - 
tic groups often attacked these lines killing several victims. The line 
did not stop for a moment. Leaving the unfortunate ones on their 

* wayside graves it staggered forward. Refugees also moved by trains. 
boats, carts and sometimes by planes. The rate of migration from 
Pakistan to India can be assessed from the following. data :— 


` Original Residence Place of Refuge iF Period . Number 
West Pakistan Tudia " 1948—June to December 67,800 

7 3 1949—January to April 6,595 

. äi D 194S-——-May to August ` 2,479 
Eest Pakistan - 7 1946—1947 500,000 

ae b 1948—January to March 300,000 

eo y s April, 1948 to April, 1949 1,100,000 

gs ae 1950—February fo March 857,579 

rr ” ' 1950—March to July 1,284,623 


ee ai 1950—August to December 1,187,000 
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* The above figures are based on official reports released from 
time to time. ‘These figures only give an estimate of those who came ‘s 
by train and does not account for those who came on foot, by boat or 
other means. 

How the refugees are scattered in different states of India can be e 
seen from the following table :— ë 


Assam 2.76,224 Bibar 78,641 Bombay `  3,41,081. 
Madhya PEPSU 3,80, 169 Rajasthan 8,412,742 
Pradesh 120,886 Saurashtra 60,525 Travancore 
Madras 9,926 Aimer 71,824 Cochin 354 
Mrigsa 20.526 Bhopal ~ 17,938 Bilaspur 187 
Punjab 2,468,491 ` Coorg 11 Delhi 5,089,767 
UP. 4,75,822 Himachal Eutch 11,991 
W. Benga! “21,17, 896 Pradesh 5,248 Manipur 1,200 
Hyderabad 4,035 Tripura  1.00,251 Vindhya < 
Madhya ‘Andaman Pradesh 14,626 
Bharat 68,557 Nicobar 1,545 Sikkim 39 
Mysore 7,891 


(CENSUS REPORT—1951) 


`“ 


Sex-composition of the refugee population is as follows :— 


Refugees from No. of females per 100 males. 
(i) W. Pakistan 89* (corresponding proportions per 100 males) : 
: Sind—82, Punjab—85, N.W.F.P.—84). 
e (i) E. Pakisten 146{a) (99 in undivided Bengal in 1911.) 


Age-composition : 


Refugees from Age-group 

(i) W. Pakistan* , 0-5 10.5% 
5-15 21.8% 

15-30 28% 

30-45 19% 
. 45-60 12.5% 

60- 7.8% 

(ii) E. Pakistan (a) 0-5 20% 

i 5-15 35% 

. 15-50 38% 

. 50- 5% 


Unascertained 2% 
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Occupation-pattern ofthe refugees :— 


© Refugees from Occupation In Pakistan In India 
“) W. Pakistan* i 


Agriculture 32.7% 19.0% 
° Rural artisans 2.9% 2.0% 
$ , : Services 16.9% 18.8% 
Professions 3.0% i 1.0% 
- Trade and business 35.8% 21.8% 
bd Industry 2.4% 1.5% 
. Others 6.3% 1.5% 
Unemployed ies 83.5% 
(it) E. Pakistan (b) 
Agriculture 18.9% 3.81% 
Cottage Industry and i 
e Caste Profession 8.86%, 6.29% 
Trade 19.00% ° 13 5% 
- Transport 2.02% 072% 
Liberal Arts and e 
% ` Learned Profession 4.40% 125% 
? High services 5.98% 05% 
Middle services 14 2% 12.6% 
Petty services 19.03% 26.58% 
Unspecified (mainly 
Unemployed) 20.64% 84.88% 


+ Source—Census Commissioner, D.P. Census, October, 1948, 
(a) Souree—Sample survey made by Dr. M. N. Basn in November-December, 1947. 
tb) Source—Sample survey made by the Indian Statistical Institute in 1918, 


Central and State Governments are- trying to grapple with the 
vast problem of rehabilitating the refugees. Elaborate schemes have 
been formulated but owing to inadequate means a small portion of 
those schemes has been put into action. In 1949, a High Power 
Committee was appointed by the Government of India to examine the 
existing rehabilitation schemes and suggest a plan of rehabilitation for 
the future. The Committee have recommended to spend Rs. 75 crores 
on rehabilitation of displaced persons during the three financial years 
beginning 1950-51. : 

In the matter of housing, State governments had generall 
expressed themselves in favour of the establishment of a housing 
finance corporation to attract private capital for financing housing 
schemes for displaced persons. The Committee recommended that 
% all efforts should be made to rope in private capital.” The 
Government of India accepting these suggestions, have already 
announced arrangements for launching a Housing Company in Delhi, 
and negotiations are under way for similar action in some of the other 
States. 

?—=1772P—X-XI 
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. The first priority, according to the Committee, should be given 
to those who are living in tents or are without any shetler. Whilg 


advocating continuance of the present policy of making full use of- 


available rural evacuee houses, the Committee has recommended 
construction of new houses at costs not exceeding Rs. 500 each. 
Displaced persons should, however, be given loans up to Rs. 1,000 per 
house, interest being charged on the amount in excess of Rs. 500. 
The Committee has divided urban housing into three categoriés— 
cheap, middle class and higher class.. For cheap houses, interest-free 
loans up to Rs. 750 are recommended, while a further Rs. 500 may be 
sanctioned with interest. For middle and lower classes, loans on 
interest. may be advanced up to Rs. 5,000, but displaced persons should 
be asked to contribute 50% of any sum they require in excess of 
Rs 3,000 per house. Those with some resources who wish to live in 
better tape houses may also be sanctioned financial assistance, but not 
more than what is recommended in the case of the middle and lower 
middle classes. l 

The Government of India have accepted the Committee’s 


“recommendation that the liability for primary education of displaced 


children should be assumed by the State governments. They have 
also agreed with the Committee that in place of the present schemes 
for advancing loans to students, a scheme of stipends should be 

introduced. 
- The liability of Government for the maintenance and care of 
displaced unattached women and children, according to the Committee 
.'“is a permanent liability and should continue.” Efforts should, 
however, be made to impart training of a productive nature to able- 
bedied women and also to give education to unattached children and 
children of unattached widows. An adequate number of homes should 
also be provided for unattached women who are still outside such 
homes. Similarly, the liability of Government for the maintenance 
and care of the aged and the infirm amongst displaced persons who 
have -no one to support them: “ 
assumed by Government.” f 
A recommendation of the Committee that a sum of Rs. 4,00,000 


is a permanent one and should be 


should be earmarked for expenditure on the medical treatment of ` 


displaced T.B. patients during -1950-51 has been agreed to by 
Government. The sum would be placed at the disposal of the 
Ministry of Health. 

: So far the Government have allotted more than 3.5 million acres 
of land to W, Pakistan refugees in Punjab (I), PEPSU, 
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- Rajasthan, U.P., Bombay, Delhi, .Saurashtra, Vindhya. Pradesh’, | 
“Himachal Piden, Madhya Pradesh and other states. The largest, 

' concentration of rural families is in Punjab(1) and PEPSU where 
evacuee land has been allotted to them. under a quasi-permanent 
stheme. Assistance has been provided to each family either in cash or 
in kind. The Government have spent Rs. 3.46 crores towards such 
assjstance up to June 30, 1950. A further sum of Rs. 2 crores was 
sanctioned for expenditure during 1950-51. 

Rehabilitating urban refugee families from W. Pakistan, 

Government have adopted a scheme of constructing new townships. 
Here are the néw fownships, their respective populations and 
locations :— œ ` l 


. « ‘Name and location : Population. 
Bairagarh (Bhopal) ye oi 15,000. 
Ulhasnagar (Bombay) ws ... 1,380,000. 
Kubernagar (Bombay) ee .. 80,000. 
Gandhidham (Kutch) - ab 25,000. 
Faridabad (Punjab) ete .. 40,000. 
Nilokheri (Punjab). ah .. 10,000. 
Chandigarh (Punjab) vis ... 60,000. 
Rajpura (PEPSU.) sat .. 15,000. 
Tripuri (PEPSU.) a ji 6,000. 
Pratapnagar (Rajasthan) p ... 20,000. 
Govindpuri (U.P.) iii .. - 80,000. 
Hastinapur (U.P.) a 10,000. : 


The amount spent for displaced persons from East Bengal since 
1947-48 under the Central Government accounts is about Rs.: 30.25 
crores. The ‘total sum earmarked for these displaced persons in 
1951-52 is Rs, 11 crores, nearly one-third of the Central rehabilitation 
budget for the ‘year. Of this, the largest single item of expenditure, 

‘involving Rs. 6,29,50,000, will relate to housing. Rs. 5 lakhs will be l 
- distributed as loans to urban refugees for resettlement in business and 
industries, while Rs. 65.5 lakhs-has been set apart for rural 
rehabilitation. l 


‘The Government of West Bengal have undertaken rehabilitation ` 
of East Bengal refugees under five- different: schemes which have been .- 
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ùnder execution : (1) Government have acquired lands under the Land 


Development and Planning Act, developed them and then settled them® 


with refugees; (2) lands in the Khas Mahal have been settled with ` 


refugees; (3) refugees have been settled on a temporary basis, on, lands 
left by migrants to Hast Pakistan; (4) refugees have been settled ôn 
lands secured from private owners by amicable arrangements through 
Government officials or social workers; and (5) Government have sput 
into execution a new Scheme of rehabilitation of refugees through the 
help of Union Boards and their workers. These schemes altogether 
cover 1,14,841 acres. The total number of families rehabilitated 
comes up to 2,18,652 of which 1,836,070 are cultivator families 
and 82,582 non-cultivator families. Each family is provided with a 
financial assistance up to Rs. 1,650 for the purchase of bullocks, 
implements, seeds and manure, etc., as well as for the construction of 


houses “nd for the maintenance of the family until the harvesting of 
then next crop. 


A batch of East Bengal refugees have been sent for resettlement 
on land in Mysore. There is also a scheme to settle 500 jute 
cultivators in U.P., a batch of them consisting of 150 families have 
already been sent there. About 26,000 and 24,000 refugees were sent 
to Bihar and Orissa respectively for resettlement,on land, majority 
of whom have, however, migrated back to West Bengal. It is 
proposed to settle some families on 80,000 acres of land to be 
reclaimed by the Damodar Valley Corporation in Burdwan District 
330 families in all have been settled in the Andamans. 


As for urban rehabilitation, the West Bengal Government have 


SO far constructed 5,153 houses. Besides, 23,884 homestead plots have 


been allotted. Land totalling 15,764 acres have been allotted to non-. 


agriculturist families in rural areas for constructing houses. Six 
township schemes are under implementation. They are located at 
Fulia, Habra, Goyeshpur, Bansdroni, Goria and Jirat, and will 
provide houses for over 6,500 families. 17 new colonies, capable of 
accommodating 3,000 families have been opened in five districts of West 
Bengal. The colonies are distributed as follows; Murshidabad—5; 
Birbhum and 24-Parganas—4 each, Midnapore and Hooghly—2 each. 


These. in short, are some of the actual steps which the N 
and State Governments are taking to rehabilitate millions of displaced 
persons. The High Power Committee while generally accepting the 
* present plan of rehabilitation, considered that the scale on which 
. assistance is provided is inadequate. 
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IV 


Tur REFUGEE PROBLEM 


+ ° The innumerable problems which refugee movements give rise 


to can be arranged mainly under the folloiwng heads :— 

Economic insecurity; Housing difficulties; Moral degeneration; 
Problem of refugee children; Problem of dependency; and Problem of 
maladjustment. 

Refugees when they leave their homes are compelled to leave 
their occupations. Except a fortunate few, they come penniless and 
face the dark „future where starvation and death loom large. Besides 
malnutrition, starvation and bad housing, actual pecuniary factors give 
rise to social evils like prostitution, illegitimacy, etc. Crimes like 
theft, robbery. armed hold-ups have direct relation with unemploy- 
ment. * 

In countries, where the social structure is Capitalistic, income- 
level mainly determines status. Unemployment and loss of income 
means loss of status of the individual.: Loss of status brings in its train 
innumerable social evils like family disorganization and personal 
disorganization which often issue in overt manifestations of anti-social 
behaviour, drug Addiction, alcoholism, insanity and suicides. 

The influx of refugees in large numbers may cause acute 
unemployment or scale down the wage-level by providing surplus 
labour. This is naturally a good reason for the heart-burning of the 
criginal inhabitants. The country where the refugees pour in, has to 
face a serious economic strain of feeding, clothing and sheltering 
millions of destitute people. If not properly tackled, the strain thay 
prove too much for the receiving body politic and the whole economic 
structure may break down. 

Refugees coming in large numbers within a, very short period are 
bound to suffer from lack of accommodation and over-crowding. During 
refugee movements it is a common sight to see them huddling 
together in utter distress completely at the mercy of winter and rain 
without even a shade over their head. Railway platforms; pavements 
and open fields are filled up with surging human heads. Some 
fortunate few who have friends at the new place, stay up with them. 
But the result is over-crowding and the friendly relationship is 
inevitably strained. 

Leaving aside the devastating effect of bad housing upon health, 
lack of privacy and the heterogeneous family-pattern due to over-. 
crowding produce dangerous and harmful effects. Moral degradations 
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like prostitution, illegitimacy are the direct results of over-crowding. | 
Quarrels, jealousies bring about the ruin of the family or families 
. concerned. The most serious effect of bad housing is observed on the 
minds of children. Moral degradation, juvenile delinquencye and 
running away from home are some of the results. i 


» 

The proportion of the sexes constitutes one of the foundations of 
morality, and unbalanced sex-ratio is a characteristic of both types‘ of 
migration, voluntary and involuntary. Thus chances of immoral 
practices.are associated with both types of migration. In the case of 
voluntary migration the proportion of men is generally in excess of 
that of women and it varies directly with the distance. ‘The longer the 
distance, the larger is the proportion of men. Ii the case of 
involuntary migration, the proportion of women is generally larger than 
that of men. During political or other disturbances, the menfolk die 
or defend sending their womenfolk, children and oldmen to safety. * 
The unbalanced sex-ratio, especially the problem of unattached women, 
‘ gives social workers considerable headache. . 


The unbalanced sex-ratio is steadily and slowly solved through 
the process of intermarriage between the migrants and the original « 
inhabitants in the case of voluntary migration. But in the case of 
involuntary migration there is no such equilibrating «and self-steadying 
.process in action. Economic insecurity and lack of proper housing 
aggravate the situation. Moreover, when age-long and deep-rooted © 
mores, traditions and moral standards are suddenly disturbed as the 
result of a violent shock, extreme looseness of moral standards 
becomes rampant. Refugees find themselves torn completely away 
frgm their old place of habitation associated with old traditions and 
mores, in a place completely new. A sense of responsibility which | 
issues from certainty and permanency, vanishes. Moral degeneration 
of the individual is readily followed by disintegration of the family, 
the basic unit, the foundation stone of the whole society.’ 


The most difficult and complicated and at the same time serious 
part of the refugee problem is the problem of refugee children. Only 
because the consequences of the problem are not immediately felt, 
sufficient importance is not given to it at the time of planning for 
rehabilitation. We have already seen that in the case of voluntary 
migration the proportion of women, children and oldmen is in inverse 
ratio to the distance of their original residence, and in the case of 
involuntary migration the proportion is in direct relation with the 
distance. Thus the large number of refugee children provides a 
separate problem. o tg no , 
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Children are more adaptible than adults and that is why the | 


‘difficulties of new geographical environment do not play any great part 


so tar as children are concerned: But the disintegration of the family 
caused by economic insecurity, housing difficulties, moral degeneration, 
ete., play havoc on the formative young minds. Family environment 
or home is the basic unit in a healthy society. Here the child learns 
his first,and lasting fundamental lessons in human relationships, co- 
operation and relation to authority. When sound home-life breaks 
down, the life of any society is endangered. Lack of education and 
proper schooling of the children completes the dircle. If under these 
circumstances any child, surviving to become a grown-up man, does 
not turn delinquent he can be called an exception. If prompt and 
efficient intervention is not made on behalf of the authorities to stop 
this huge human wastage a whole generation is bound to go delinquent 
and morally degraded and when grown up; they will follow a 


*behavieur-pattern which will be definitely anti-social. Uncared-for 


refugee children are a danger to any society. 

The problem of unattached refugee children is again more 
complicated. A child belonging to’ a family can be easily tackled, if 
the stability of the family can be brought back by some means or other 
and if proper educational facilities are provided. He will be able to 
find a natural environment in the reconstructed family. But the 
unattached child is a problem to the authority concerned. Tt is 
impossible to give him a natural family environment. 


Apart from the sevete economic strain both on the earning 
members of the family and on the economic structure of the society, 
dependency of a large number of women. children and oldmen Kas 
other depressing effects. Demographically speaking, the healthy 
existence of a community depends to a great extent on a balanced age- 
composition of the population. The unbalanced. age-composition 
of the refugee population due to the presence of a large 
number of dependents and the comparative meagreness of the age- 
group representing the mature, vigorous and ablest part of the 
population which is responsible for all daring and pioneering efforts, 
cften strikes a depressing note at the time of colonization and 
rehabilitation. 


The character of a people is moulded to a great extent by the 
environment. The’ environment comprises of both physical and ` 
psychological factors. The physical environment includes the climate, 
the physical character and the position of the land, minerals, crops, 
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„rivers, forests and even animals. Tools, machines, and other means of 
production and housing conditions also form part of the physical | e 
environment of man. Voluntary migration is a tentative process, and 
by method of trial and error immigrants colonize at places where they 
find the climate, the land, crops, rivers, trees, animals, mearfs òf. 
production and the culture-pattern more or less similar to those of 
their original residence. But the compulsory nature of invgluntary 
migration does not allow any slow and gradual process of trial and 
error. Refugees often are compelled to adapt themselves to regions 
which are absolutely unsuitable for colonization from their point of 
view. It is the verdict of Nature that those who cannot adapt 
themselves to their environment, should go to the wall. Refugees 
often die in these circumstances, not only of malnutrition but also of 
certain particular diseases with which they link up a peculiar affinity. 
Prof. J. B. S. Haldane has pointed out his peculiar phenomenon. 
Negroes coming to England have a peculiar affinity to Tuberéulosis. * ° 
Europeans going to the Gold Coast die of Yellow Fever which is not so 
fatal among the natives.* 

Besides physical environments, there are other factors which 
exert a similar objective influence. Occupation and income patterns e 
are such, factors. Refugees accustomed to a particular type of: 
occupation find it extremely difficult to adapt themselves to an 
altogether different type of occupation. Same is the case with income 
levels. There is another factor which though psychological in nature 
also exerts an objective influence. It is one of the greatest hurdles of 
the refugee problem. Having a culture-pattern, a particular way of 
living, a language of their own, the refugees face an entirely new 
sulture-pattern. In the slow and steady processes of voluntary 
migration, different cultures fuse gradually through the stages of 
accommodation, assimilation and amalgamation. But the rapidity and 
she compulsory nature of involuntary migration make frictions 
‘nevitable. Group-conflicts between the original inhabitants and 
she refugees, conflicts between regional groups, classes and castes 
among the refugees themselves become daily realities. If not 
properly tackled, it may take a dangerous turn through anarchy and 


revolution. 
The maladjustment with the new environment may also increase 
criminal activities among the refugees. ‘‘ The statistics of crime 


~eveal that groups that are for any reason unadjusted or unincorporated 
within the larger community in which they live contain a larger 
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proportion of offenders or at least of convicted offenders against the 
wode. This rule applies to immigrant groups that cherish traditions 
alien to those of the environing culture. The first generation of such 
immigrants are so well accommodated to their earlier mores that they 
instlafe themselves against disturbance from without. But the second 
generation is pulled two ways; the influence of the home is broken 
into by the counter-acting influence of the school and the community. 
They lose often’ the secure sense of an established order, and one result 
is that they are less law-abiding than their parents, particularly when 
their relations to the environing community begin to develop.’’t 
This analysis is true of immigrants who have migrated voluntarily, it 
is more so of refugees. The stress and strain of refugee movements 
make lawlessness rampant even among the first generation. 
Maladjustment’ with the environment takes acute forms in the 
case of ‘ Foreign ’ refugee movements, where the physical as well as 
the psythological environments of the new place may be widely 
different from those of the original residence of the refugees. But in 
the case of the ‘National’ refugee movements the difference is not 
always likely to be of much importance. The/Indian refugees, for 
example, who came in millions after the partition of India did not have 
to face an entirely foreign environment. The East Bengal refugees who 
came to West Bengal or the West Punjab refugees who came to 
East Punjab saw almost the same ecological and social patterns as in 
their original residences. The maladjustment in this case was not due 
to the change of environment. . The large number of refugees, the 
unbelievably rapid speed and the compulsory nature of migration made 
smooth adjustment impossible. Economic insecurity, housing 
difficulties, moral degeneration and dependency are some of the 
factors which came in the way of smooth and easy adjustment aiid 
assimilation. The degree of mobility of the refugees and the original 
inhabitants were also determinant factors. It is a fact that the Hast 
“Bengal refugees have taken more time to adapt themselves to the new 
situation while the West Punjab refugees have done it in comparatively 
lesser time. The Punjabis as a people are more mobile than the 
Bengalees. Some four million immobile population came over from 
East Bengal to West Bengal to find permanent home among another 
population, which’ is itself immobile. ‘Hence the maladjustment. 
Tt is evident fromthe above, analyses that refugee movements cause 
maladjustment of social relationships all around. It is true both among 
the refugees and the receiving population. Relatioriships between 
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individual and individual, befween individual and his group, between 
individual and the social structure as a whole, between different groups, 

and between groups snd the total social structure may go entirely out? 
` of gear. 

This maladjustment of social ‘relationships causes pegsonal 
disorganization in the case of the individual, family disorganization 
and disiitegration im the case of the domestic group. In the case of 
other groups, it may cause serious group-frictions which’ may lead to 
anarchy and revolution. The existing socio-economic structure may 
collapse, unable to bear the strain. 


But this is only one side of the picture. The stress and strain of 
refugee movements often produce beneficial effects on their own social. 
structure. False social status and rigid social distance*between castes 
and between classes which eat into the healthy growth of community- 
life often crumble down in these circumstances. If this is properly 
utilized through scientific planning and given a new shape hroughe e 
social reforms, the whole social structure will be saved from inevitable 
degeneration. 


Turning over the pages of history, we see that refugee movements 
nearly always impoverished the country which they left and enriched « 
that which they entered. English weaving, water-engineering and 
finance owe much to the Dutch merchants, weaverseand artisans who 
fled from the terrorist. rule ‘of the Duke of Alva, and to the later 
Hugenots who came to England during the Counter-Reformation 
period. The arrival in Greece after World War I of a vast number of 
refugees, almost a third of the original population, did not impoverish 
or imperil that country. Greece became on the contrary, strong, stable 
and prosperous. The same thing happened i in Bulgaria. This miracle 
was due to the proper and efficient plannings and their executions done 
by the League of Nations i in co-operation with the governments of the 


respective countries. 
4 


The refugee problem often comes as a blessing in disguise to 
econotnically and socially backward countries with vast potentialities. 
In India, for example, 90% of the population are, illiterate, hungry 
and naked. There is the greatest need at present to plan her future. 
The titanic refugee problem has shaken the whole socio-economic 
structure of the country and at the same time it has given a chance to ü 
launch a well thought-out, thorough and efficient Five-Year or Ten- 
Year Plan comprising of regional, social, educational and economie 

„plans for the general upliftment of the people, plan for refugee 
rehabilitation forming an integral part of the Master-Plan, 
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Thus the harmful and evil effects of the refugee problem can be ` 


‘easily turned into really beneficial effects, which in the long run will 
bring an unprecedented era of prosperity to the country concerned, as 
it happened in Greece, Bulgaria and other countries. 


V 
ATTEMPT AT A SOLUTION 
: ; 

A scientific solution of the refugee problem is thus essential. 
Solution of every problem has two: aspects—preventive and curative. 
Prevention of the refugee problem through exchange of population or 
any other method varies with circumstances and it is outside the scope 
of this paper. Refugee problem. starts when the influx’ of, refugees 
actually begins. Sociologically . viewed, the solution of the refugee 
problem is mainly curative. Whenever any rehabilitation scheme is 
formulated, it is necessary to assume that the refugees have come to the 


new country for good. The question.of repatriation should therefore be 
left out when planning a sociological scheme for rehabilitation. 


All such remedial schemes must be directed towards re- 
establishing the eoriginal pattern of relationships among the refugees 
and establishing healthy relationships between the original inhabitants 
and the refugees through planned processes of progressive assimilation 
and adjustment. This task should be undertaken not only to avoid 
disorder and maintain -the state of equilibrium but also to make the 
country prosperous and progressive by utilizing the occasion. Any such 
scheme must be graduated through certain stages. è 


Evacuation , 


The. first step is the proper arrangement for evacuation 
of the refugees. Especially when the refugees belong to the same 
nationality and used to live as aliens in other countries, this step 
becomes a very important part of the scheme. At the beginning, refugee 
movements are bound to unplanned and haphazard but the. authorities 
of the receiving country must be ready to, take up the matter 
‘immediately. Evacuation of German refugees from “Russian-occupied 
Poland was conducted by the Nazi Government of Germany in 1939. 
The perfectly efficient method adopted may be followed by any country 
in similar circumstances as an ideal one. 


The total number of German refugees to be transferred was 
1,28,000. A resettlement squad of 307 members was organised and 


” 
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; subjected to thorough training in the theoretical and practigal problems 
of evacuation. Medical, sanitation, food and transport groups were % 
designated and trained for the purpose. The entire territory from 
which German nationals were to be evacuated was divided into 7 
regions, each under a plenipotentiary. German nationals had "te 
register their names before evacuation and for this purpose special 
commissions were set up. The prospective evacuee had to fill up a 
eard containing all such pertinent data as the number of households and 
persons; name, age, place and date of birth; composition of the family, 
nationality and profession; address, religion; number of horses, mode 
of transportation, etc. Each evacuee received an identification card 
when he crossed the frontier. $ ; 


Within a month’s time, 1,28,000 evacuees crossed the border and. 
came to the German zone. Careful preparations were made on this 
side of the border for their reception. Warm and comfortable shelters, , 
were provided. After rest for a day or two, the evacuees were shifted 
to ‘‘collector’’ camps which were also well organized. Medical 
facilities were provided in an exceptionally efficient manner., 45 physi- 
cians, 574 nurses and 265 helpers with adequate supply of medicines, 
bandages, etc., took care of the refugees during the process of À 
transportation and in the camps. Recreational and educational facilities 
were also provided. The refugees were regarded as * the guests of the 
state and the various sections of the National Socialist Party vied with 
each other in trying to prove that the returning children of the , 
Fatherland were welcome in their country. 


The sense of frustration which lingers for a long time in the minds 
of the refugees and which is the main stumbling block in rehabilitation 
works can be easily done away ae by following such methods. 
Interim Relief. 

The period between evacuation and final rehabilitation should 
be the period of interim relief. -The refugees must be relieved of the 
‘nervous tensjon resulting from past harrowing experiences and the 
fear of uncertain future, if the rehabilitation schemes are to succeed. 
The barest necessities of life like food, shelter, clothing and medicine 
should be provided free of cost during this provisional period. Besides 
the public authorities of a country, private organizations can do a lot. e 
During all recent refugee movements, these organizations have really 
"done commendable work. The ideal relief-giving was, of course, done 
_ by the Nazi Government of Germany, just described. It was easier for 
“them because the transfer of- ‘population took place on the basis of a - 
mutual agreement between Germany and Russia and therefore the 
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whole movement was pre-planned. - But where refugee movements ate . 
sudden, the authorities of the country concerned are really in a very 
difficult position. In Greece, after World War I, refugees were housed 
in, theatres, schools, cinemas and other such places during the interim 
period. In India, after the partition, majority of the refugees have 
been housed in innumerable vacant military camps built during World 
War II. e 
The period of interim relief must be as short as possible. If doles 
and free supply of necessities are provided’ for a long period, there is 
every chance that the refugees, instead of starting a new life 
vigorously, may turn parasites, and like the old man in Sindbad, pull 
the whole sogiety to destruction. As soon as the rehabilitation 
_schemes are ready, funds must be raised by all means to execute those 
schemes and the interim period should be ended. 


This interim period is important from another point “of view. 
To plan a practical and éfficient rehabilitation scheme, thorough 
scientific surveys of the refugees are essential. The authorities should 
utilize this period preliminary to final rehabilitation by employing- 
social scientists to investigate the character and composition of the 
refugee population and all other necessary factors, subjective and 
ebjective, which are essential for successful colonization. The 
subjects for investigation should be the following :— $ 


(a) Total number of refugees—rural and urban. 

(b) Age-composition. 

(c) Sex-composition. 

(d) Occupation and income patterns. 

(e) Original residence—climate, crops, minerals, physical 
character and position of land, trees, animals, means of production, . 
and housing’ conditions of that place. L 

(f) Culture studies, e.g., language, customs, etc. 

(g) Nationality, religion, social tanan, 

(h) Literacy. 


Regional, climatic, economic, social, and cultural surveys should 
also be undertaken of the receiving country. The aim of these surveys 
is to determine the absorptive capacities of the receiving environment, 
both ecological and social. 


Rehabilitation. 


The final and ultimate stage is rehabilitation of the refugees. 
The solution of the whole problem depends solely upon the success of 
the rehabilitation schemes. It is not possible to formulate any 
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particular scheme for refugee rehabilitation suitable in every case, _ 


except in very general terms, because conditions for successful’ ` 


colonization vary according to circumstances. The aim to which all 
rehabilitation schemes should be directed, however, is to restore and 
establish a stable and healthy pattern of relationships among tht 
refugees, between the refugees and the original inhabitants, and to 
fuse different cultures through the processes .of progressive assimilation 
and adjustment which will lead to a higher creative synthesis. l 

‘Successful colonization is dependent upon two factors, the 
environment -and the adaptability of the refugees. The first is 
objective and the second subjective.* Thus any rehabilitation scheme 
aiming at successful colonization must primarily deal with these two 
factors. 


THE OBJECTIVE FACTOR 2 i 

Regarding the first, i.e., the objective factor, the scientific 
surveys of the refugees and the receiving environment made during 
the interim relief period will be the foundation of rehabilitation 
schemes. C ; f 

To distribute the burden equally, the refugees should be spread 
ver the country according to optimum absorptivé capacities of the 
different parts of the country, instead of concentrating them to some 
particular regions. From the refugees’ point of view, it should be seen 
that the ecological and social environments of these new colonies are 
similar to those of the original residences of the refugees, as far as 
possible. This will accelerate the process of successful colonization. 

e The refugee population should be divided as rural and urban, and 
‘rehabilitation schemes should be formulated in such a way that each 
gets equal emphasis. The way of living of the rural and urban 
‘populations are fundamentally different and the distinction is essential. 
Agricultural : colonies for the rural population and new townships, 
whether suburbs to already existing small-sized cities or self-sufficient 
satellite towns, for the urban population, should be constructed, 
refugees themselves taking a major part in the construction. 

‘Among the rural refugee population, the co-operative method of 
agriculture should be introduced. If there are enough waste lands 


* ef. Von Wiese’s basic formula of all social actions, 
i viz., P=AxS, : 
where, P=the resultant social process, 
A=a personal attitude, 
and S=a situation. 
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and deserts, scientific methods of land reclamation should be adopted 
~ bring those lands under cultivation. The system of co-operation 
ay cover the refugees and the original inhabitants of the place, which 
will have much beneficial effects not only in the form of improvéd 
agrecliure but also through acculturation and miscegenation. Land 


- should be distributed among the refugees free of cost with a nominal 


rent, and scientific implements together with necessary loans should 
also be supplied in order to lessen’ the struggle involved in compulsory 
colonization. * 

Besides the agriculturists, other sections of the rural refugee 
population, e.g., fishermen, rural artisans, etc., should also be absorbed 
into the system, on co-operative bases, keeping their occupation 
pattern intact. ° Economically backward countries with vast potentia- 
lities, can utilize the oécasion with much profit. 

The scheme of rehabilitation of urban refugee populatiog should 
be mainly directed towards curbing economic insecurity by employing 
the refugees according to their old occupations, as far as practicable. 
The housing difficulties should be solved by adopting efficient housing 
schemes. 

It will not be irrelevant ee to mention the British . Housing 
standard which may be taken as an ideal one and kept in mind while 
formulating housing schemes. 

According to the British Housing Act of 1935,'a dwelling house 
is over-crowded when the number of persons sleeping in the house ` 
either : 

(1) is, such that any two persons over 10 years of age of opposite 
sex, not being persons living together as husband and wife, must sleep 


. in the same room, 


(2) is in relation to the number and floor area of the rooms, aor 
‘excess of the permitted number of persons as defined 
.(a) where a house consists of 


1 room: 2 
2 rooms: 3 
3 rooms: 65 


4 rooms : 74 
-5 rooms: 10 
b 4 b) where the floor area of a room is 

110 sq. ft. or more 7 2 
between 90 and 110 sq. ft. ot UR. 
between 70 and 90 sq. ft. 1 
between 50 and 70 sq. ft. Og 
under 50 sq. ft. : nil. 
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* Emphasis should be given to establishing new townships upon 
hitherto waste lands, instead of absorbing refugees into already » 
congested towns. Various industries should be established which will 
form the backbones of these new townships. Vocational training 
centres should also be a main part of the urban rehabilitation sceme, 

Progress of a country is generally measured in terms of the rate 
of urbanization and industrialization. But though urbanization is 
taken to be the index of material prosperity of a country, it is not an 
unmixed good. Moreover, the phenomenon of urbanization of the rural 
areas is not wholly true these days. Ruralization of the urban areas 
is also a reality. The tendency is rather ‘ Rurbanization ’*, i.e., 
ruralization of the urban areas and urbanization of the rural areas. 
This phenomenon of ‘ Rurbanization ’ tries to amalgamate the brighter . 
sides of both the urban and rural living and eliminate the evil parts. 
While formulating schems for establishing rural as well as urban colon- 
ies, this fact should be: kept in mind. ° . 


The Narielwala Committee appointed by the Goverment of India 
in 1949, suggested a scheme for the setting-up of rural-cum-urban units 
for the rehabilitation of the refugees who came from Pakistan. This 
scheme, though suitable for vast agricultural countries like India, can ’ * 
also be applied with much benefit in highly industrialized countries 
with minor modifictaions. The Committee recomntended that some 
rural-cum-urban units should be set up, each having an urban 
component of 20,000 population together with 20 villages each of 
population 1000 within a radius of 5.miles. Hach unit of approximate- 
ly 40,000 population should be self-supporting and should provide the 
minimum amenities such as schools, hospitals and dispensaries, 
shopping and marketing centres, post and telegraph offices, police 
station, electric supply for imdustrial and household requirements, 
protected water supply, recreation and entertainment centres, sanitary 
sewage and sullage disposal and good accessible roads. The size l 
suggested for the community is claimed ‘to be such as would on the one 
hand not be too small to make the optimum use of such amenities and 
on the other hand too big to make its character non-homogenoust __ 

Among other schemes to be adopted regarding the objective 
factor, which will accelerate the process of colonization, the education o 
of children must be treated as an emergency. The problem of * 
unattached women and children should also be solved by executing 
efficient schemes, as soon as possible. To deal with the unbalanced 


* Villages and Towns as Social Patterns—Benoykumar Sarkar. 
+ Rehabilitation Review—May-August, 1949. 
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sex-ratio, the government of the receiving country will be wise to lift, 


Neny social -bar in the way of intermarriage between the refugees and 


the original inhabitants. The main thing in formulating a scheme for 
solving the problem of dependents should be that nobody will get 
gratfifous relief without work. Children according to their age should 
be taught to make handicrafts in their schools. Unattached women 
can serve the society a lot through their services. Old men may easily 
run small-scale or cottage industries. It will be the duty of the 


` government to organize regular exhibitions to sell the handicrafts and 


cotiage-industry products, made by these people. 


THE SUBJECTIVE FACTOR 

The second and the more important factor upon which successful 
colonization depends, is subjective—the degree of adaptibility, of the 
Yefugees? 

Whlie nothing can be done to increase the adaptibility of the 
refugees, certain indirect measures can be taken which will make the 
process of adaptation easier. The scoial, cultural, economic and 
political environments canbe made favourable to them. 


' (i) Social and Cultural atmosphere— 


To modify the social and cultural atmosphere, social distance 
between the refugees and the original inhabitants must be shortened 
as far as possible. Refugees coming from an alien country must not 
be viewed as outcasts. They must be absorbed within the social 
structure as its part and parcel. The authorities should organize 
periodic community festivals and other such pleasurable congregations. 
Here the refugee and the old inhabitant will meet each other through 


“the pleasurable experiences of eating, dancing and singing. ‘ Melas’ 


and fairs are ideal occasions for such purpose. 

Another important method of shortening the social distance is to 
drop the word ‘ Refugee.’ The very mention of this word reminds 
both the refugees and the original inhabitants that they are. different. 
It helps to grow a sort of inferiority complex in the minds ‘of the 
refugees and a feeling of enmity and bitterness in the minds of the 
original inhabitants. Various other methods can be adopted which 


_will be useful in shortening the social distance.. 


(ii) Feonomic atmosphere— 


The economic atmosphere daa be such that iie Aude will ` 
be able to realize that they are indispensible to the economic life of the 
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community. It is very likely that refugees coming in large numbers 
will cause acute unemployment or scale down the wage level b 
providing surplus labour. Landlords and house-renters taking 
advantage of house shortage, extort exorbitant black- “market. r rents 
from the tenants. These and other similar things are bound to_ create 
a bitter feeling in the minds of the original residents against the 
refugees, and they are dubbed as unwanted elements im the kody 
politic. ` To remedy this, the government should put into effect such 
rehabilitation schemes through which the refugees, working as an 
indispensable part of the body politic, will be credited. for increased ` 
national income and will provide an enlarged market at home for the 
increased output of both agricultural and industrial products. The 
question of surplus labour can be easily solved by establishing self- 
sufficient agro-industrial colonies. Black-marketeers and other anti- 
social elements who take advantage of the critical situation must be 
severely punished, and effecient housing schemes should be “put into ~ 
effect to relieve the actual pressure on the living space. 


(iii) Political atmosphere— et 
4 

The primary thing to make the refugees realize that they are 
welcome in the new country and not viewed as aliens, is to modify the 
political environment in their favour. If permanent rehabilitation is 
contemplated, the refugees must be granted citizenship of the new state 
without delay and they must be enfranchised. 

It is universally seen that a considerable portion of the total 
number of refugees, who are more enterprising and energetic, settle 
- themselves in thé new country by their own éffort. In this case, the 
réfugees, by their adaptibility, get over the difficulties . resulting. 
from the change.of environment. They settle on waste lands, 
building up provisional shades for shelter or take possession of vacant 
houses. These settlements are in major cases illegal in the legal sense 
of the term. From a purely legal point of view any trespasser should 
be evicted from an illegally occupied space. But seeing from a 
practical, wise and-long-term point of view the government must allow 
the refugees to settle at those places by requisitioning the lands from 
their owners and charging a very nominal rent from the refugees when® 
the lands are privately owned, or come into direct terms with the 
refugees where the lands are publicly owned. Exception to this policy 
should be allowed in the case of emergency or public utility places like 
‘hospitals, power-houses, railway platforms, efc. The Government 
should then help the refugees with loans and other material necessities, 
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so that the process of adaptation is easier. ‘These measures will help on 

“the one hand to increase the stability of and peace in the state and on 
the other hand will help the refugees to realize that they are welcome in 
the new land. 

. 7 Thus the rehabilitation scheme must form a two-pronged attack 
on the problem, one from the objective and the other from the 
subjective side. The objective side of the scheme should try to 
diminish the difference of environments as far as possible, and the 
subjective side, with the help of some indirect methods should create a 
psychological atmosphere which will allow the adaptibility of the 
refugees to have full-play. 


All these. schemes :and plans for the solution of the refugee 
problem should form an integral part of a long-term National Plan 
comprising of social, economic, regional, educational plans on a Five- 
year or, Ten-year basis, especially when the receiving colntry is 
undeveloped, having vast potentialities not yet tapped. The disturbance 
created by refugee movements in the body politic should’be taken as a 
chance for a thorough shake-up of the old socio-economic structure, 
stock-taking of the past and a new and vigorous planning for the future. 
Refugee rehabilitation should, however, be placed among the first 
priorities because of its emergency character. 


It is convenient to divide the rehabilitation plan into two stages. 
The first stage is absolutely unproductive. Expenditure on account of 
the evacuation of and the interim relief given to refugees is obviously 
huge in amount and unproductive from the short-term point of view. 
But this expenditure should be viewed from the long-term point of 
view as a capital expenditure. During the second stage, t.e., the 
period of rehabilitation, the state will still have to meet huge draws ôn 
its exchequer. In the third stage, the state will reap a glorious 
harvest. The refugees will no longer play the role of unproductive 
liabilities but they will be assets of the country in the true sense of the 
term. 

It is impossible to chalk out a general formula for financing 
rehabilitation schemes. Conditions vary - enormously with varying 
economic systems. This much can be said that, in case the problem 
ecannot be solved by the sole means of the receiving country alone, 

there must be international collaboration. After the First World War, 
the League of Nations did much creditable work in solving the refugee 
problems in Greece, Bulgaria and other receiving countries. After 
the Second World War, the U.N.R.R.A. and other such organizations ` 
have been SPANNE very useful work in this direction. 
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* When refugee movements take place between two countries 
simultaneously. t.e., the process is bi-lateral, as was the case with “ 
Turkey and Greece after World War I, the problem of financing 
rehabilitation schemes can be greatly solved if the countries come to 
an agreement regarding the possessions and assets of the refigées. 
If refugees are allowed to take their movable assets with them both 
the countries will be gainers. Moreover,’ refugees can be easily 
rehabilitated in vacant lands and houses left by the out-going refugees. 






MURDER OF DESDEMO! 
Pror. A. N. SANYAL, M.A., 


b Krishnath College, Berhampore. 


In his Great Tragedies Shakespeare has indifferently sacrificed 
women so as to enhance the tragic value of men. Women with little 
or no fault of their own have found themselves trapped in a network 
of circumstances thrust upon them not in an unguarded moment but 
in deliberate ‘process of dramatic action. The, captive women hid 
behind their iron curtain and languishing in sorrow or shame await 
the ruthless persecution of destiny. Lady Macduff’s leisurely prattles 
with her child and soft rebukes for het lord—her motherly and wifely 
emotion at its highest—halt at the end of the butcher’s knife. Lady 
Macbeth with the wreath of victory on her héad succumbs to the 
weight of a ‘ rooted sorrow.’ What an end of a woman proudly 
battering at the gateway of ambition ! They hang Cordelia for the 
unselfish love she bore for her father. _ This the youngest and dearest 
daughter of Leag dies in the agony of her ignorance. Ophelia dies 
with sense of injury to her maidenly feelings and leaves the way open 
for her lover’s ‘ to be or not to be.’ Hamlet’s mysterious rudeness falls 
like a hammer on tře rosy dreams of her life and love and shatters 
then in a single stroke. 

So the ill-fated women suffer but none so tragically as Desdemona 
does. Her husband strangles her on the bridal sheet before she has 
yet recovered from the trance of a ceaseless flow of romance in her 
woman’s heart. She is not a Lady Macbeth soaring on the wings 
of ambition. She is not a Cordelia to Brabantio, neither. is she an 
Ophelia betrothed to a Hamlet. She is a young wife with the fulness 
of her love for Othello her husband several years older and proud of 
her status. The fairest of Venetian girls she rejects prosperous matches 
with ‘ the wealthy curled darlings ’ of her nation and accepts the black 
foreigner as the partner of her life against the will and opposition of 
her parent. But she dies ‘ a guiltless death ’ before the joy and wonder 
of married life has fully told on her and the flowers of wedding night 
have withered away. 

This invokes a number of questions. Why does she submit to 
the cruel hands of the murderer and not cry out to Emilia for help ? 
Did she cherish the fond hope of a last change in the Moor’s heart ? 
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Was she inclined a little in love towards Cassio ? Did she repent her 


choice in the moment of dying agony ? Solution of all these problems% 


requires a closer study, of Othello’s career as a’ man and a lover. 

He is a man of many a thrilling adveriture with enough of pity 
in them to capture the citadel of maidenly emotions. And he Knows 
his art thoroughly. He wooed Desdemona with these tales of heroic 
feats and the vanity of a sufferer. He might win an impressionable 
girl but failed in other cases in that he succeeded in this. A small 
but effective group of men and women, Brabantio, Roderigo, Iago and 
Emilia refuses to be duped with his soldierly virtues. Not even 
Cassio had an unflinching faith in his chief. Cassio admired the Moor 
as the lover and husband of Desdemona, the man who was rich indeed 
with ‘ the treasures of the ship.’ Nowhere do we find him commending 
the General for his manly virtues and he, intimately connected, with 
the latter in his public or private life ! , 

. ` Desdemona pities Othello the lonely foreigner, the hero Of many 
a battle in life. And love follows pity. She marries romance and 
emotion, she has yet to understand the man. She knows him only on 
deathbed and her helpless. submission to death is a silent protest against 
her own foolery. Death is immaterial to her against the background 
of the fatal mistake she had committed in a moment of rapturous 
emotion. She was bewildered to think that her husband would 
roughly squeeze the throat which he had so often kissed ! The Moor 
had got back his native savagery long subdued under the spell of beauty 
and it is barbarity that wins in the duel. He cannot change at this 
supreme moment when 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
° And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 
* * * * * * 
# : * ; and the state of man, 
r * * ; suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 
Beauty lies slaughtered and it pities barbarity in Desdemona’s dying 
declaration ‘ Nobody; I myself. Commend me to my kind lord !’ 
. She dies, a victim of mean: jealousy and undue suspicion. 

Her beauty then is primarily responsible for this tragic end. 
Té makes Roderigo the young Venetian smitten by sensual desires fot 
her an easy tool in the intrigues of Iago. It lets drop her father’s 


° curses upon her. It changes the whole colour of Cassio’s chivalrous , 


adorations paid to her. It makes Othello with the warrant of death 
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in his hands giddy to think of ‘ that whiter skin of hers than snow and . 
smooth as monumental alabaster.’ All this is as it should be, the 
charm of outer beauty drawing forth passionate tributes from the lips’ 
of men. None however has anything to say of the beauty of her soul. 
Cassio to whom we owe so many colourful tributés to the beauty of her 
person is dumb as to the beauty of her head and heart. Even her 
husband ‘the victor of many a battle and her maidenly heart is 
ignorant of the rare beauty and delicacy it owns. A short 
romantic wooing ‘inevitably ends in a tragedy of error and misunder- 


LY 


standing. It is a rash union—more so on the part of Desdemona—of 
emotional and sexyal harmony which for a time failing to touch the 
right chord in the life of the Moor leads him to ruthlessly destroy the 
harp that produced it. n 


The ‘one factor that largely decides this is the complete absence 
of intellectual harmony between the two. For marriage or love to be 
unqualified success shall agree on all planes, intellect, emotion and sex: 
Of the unity of intellect Othello and Desdemona had none. He was 
continually obsessed with the gnawing complex of his own inferiority— - 
age, complexion and nativity—even in his most intimate relation with 
her. This complex repressed in course of yearning moments of love 
was at work with renewed vigour at the fateful hour of his short but 
inglorious married life. His deep passion for the ‘ body and beauty ” 
of Desdemona whom he has won against so many rivals has something 
in it of the soldier’s fond attachment for the trophies of war, and the 
mere thought of its violation by one who is not her proprietor drives 
him mad with fury and jealousy. ‘O Iago, the pity of it, Iago !’ 
Iago does not count here. Anyone might inflame.a nature like his. 
Her gifts as needlewoman, musician and wit he loudly protests even 
in a moment of riotous excitement but her great love for him that 
excludes every other consideration in her life is beyond the limit of his 
conception. Pity, a thousand times pity for him,—the song of the 


willow heavy with tearful emotions she sings so sweetly, and he the 
while contrives secretly to stop that musical voice for ever ! ‘O ! she 
will sing the savageness out of a bear !’ But the bear in all his 
savageness and blind to his own limitations strangles his prey inspite 
e of her pathetic implorations, * Kill me tomorrow: let me live tonight ! ’ 


` “Literature does not record a baser murder, though homicidal 
incidents are. scattered here and there in its pages. Even then 
Clytomnestra has some justification for the murder of her husband 
Agamemnon who has wounded her motherly feelings by the sacrifice of i 
their daughter Iphigenia and the emotions of a wife by his long absence 
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. from home and then returning with Cassandra as her rival. That 
she has no love or consideration for him she frankly and loudly proclaims. 4 
On the other hand, some other great books ancient or modern 
prominently display instances where the husband murders not even the 
fallen wife. Soames Forsyte, proud of proprietary possession of, Trene’s 
‘body and beauty ’ though not conscious of his own lapses in life, is 
helplessly inactive against her successive love-making with -Bosinney 
and cousin Jolyon. Could Nora Helmer suspect her husband of 
murderous intent as she turned her back on his house ? Did not the 
fugitive and erring Helen after the fall of Troy and Paris find shelter 
under her husband’s roof ?° So it is that poor Desdemona the very 
essence of purity and innocence dies while the specimens of womanly 
frailty survive. l 

What is love but lovers’ give and take of confidence and confes- 
sion? Does the Moor confide and confess to Desdemona all about his 
past which certainly is not all gold and silver ? Why does Iago suspect 
him with Emilia ? And this in the light of his shadow past merits 
, more than a passing notice. In what sphere did he move before he 
wooed the ‘ gentle Desdemona ?’ “Why did he a bachelor of many 
a summer break the vow of celibacy at the mere sight of a fourteen- 
year girl.? All this remains unexplained. Desdemona, even after 
marriage, does not enjoy the full confidence of her*husband. What 
about the handkerchief ? It is only when she has lost it, the Moor 
explains the mystery attaching to it. Here is the conflict between 
two persons wedded in love but severed in belief! A non-rational belief 
in the Egyptian charm of the handkerchief guides his mental process, 
` and his speech sounds like of a person sick in body and mind. 


Make it a darling like your precious eye ; 

To lose’t or give’t away were such perdition z 
As nothing else could match. 

Her rationalism revolts and she replies: ‘Is’t possible ?’ So in all 
his actions prelude to the murder each step is the foolish sequel to 
Jago’s clever inventions, evidence against Cassio and Desdemona is 
partially weighed and the probability of other solutions is flung to the 
winds. This is as it should be if the offender be on the bench. 

' That Othello suffers before and after the murder—his suffering e 
often rising into rhetorical eloquence—leaves no question of thé truth 
of his wild attachment to his ‘ fair warrior.’ We do not dispute the 
sincerity of his emphatic ‘ farewells ’ to the occupations of life so that 
he may seriously attend to the business of ‘ an honourable murderer.’ 
We have no doubt in the'deep wound inflicted on his possessive instinct 
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as lies before him the best and richest of his property destroyed by tĦs | 

` owner not ‘ in hate, but all in honour.’ His long-drawn groanings ars 
but the indirect manifestation of a sense of injury to his own vanity 
and manliness. The memory of his victim’s pathetic appeal ‘©, 
banish me, my lord, but kill me not !’ and his own cruel retort “Down, 
strumpet,’ mingling with the sight of ‘ the sweetest innocent ’ writhing 
in pain under his coarse thumb comes back to him, when his eyes do 
not roll and ‘bloody passion’ shakes not his frame. ‘That’ death’s 
unnatural that kills for loving ’ implies nothing for him at the moment 
of his murderous resolve. It is the sight of blood oozing out of tha 
lips he had so often kissed and Emilia’s revelation of the episode af 
handkerchief as calm down his fury. The ‘ murderous coxcomb ’ 
realises only after the abatement of savage passion 


Of one that loved not wisely but too well; . 
é ¿ Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 
i Perplex’d in the extreme. 


This and his violent death that follows do not alter his position in the 
least. Tortured by the Furies what should he do but fall upon his own 
sword ? All his self-accusations issuing forth like a gush of spring- 
water spatter the reader with the blood of the hapless woman. He 
may repent, any murderer can, but that does not shut him ouz from the 
chorus of condemnation so richly he deserves for rashness and folly. 
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SPIRITUAL TALKS OF RUMI I’ 


1 ee 
H{ARENDRACHANDRA Paur, M.A. 
Some one asked, “Maulana, please give us. somé counsels 
(Sakhiin).’? . (Moulana began saying): After all the thought of mine 
brought that man to me. Did this thought of mine not ask him, 
‘How are you? and how could a thought without having any express- 
ion (bi—Sakhiin Khayal) attract him here? If the reality of my 
essence attract him without having any speech, what is to be wondered 
at ? (For) speech (Sakhiin) is the shadow of reality, and a branch 
of it., If even the shadow could attract him, then the reality will - 
completely absorb him. Speech is only a pretext. A man, not the 
speech, attracts another man who is like a part and parcel of the 
former. One may listen to so many miracles, wonders and explana- 
tions, but if he be not a disciple of that prophet or saint like a part ` 
and parcel of him, he will of no profit to that disciple. He who is, 
like a part and parcel of the disciple, makes the latter inspired and 
restless,—if a piece (of iron) is not a part of an amber (loadstone), 
then it does never go to the latter. There is an affinity bidden in 
them, though it isnot apparent to the sight. A fancy for a thing 
attracts a man to that direction ; thought for a garden carries a man 
to the garden, thought for a shop carries a man to the shop. But 
in these thoughts there is (often) hypocrisy. Do we not see that 
you go to such and such a place, and there you suffer, and then you 
say, ‘I thought that it would be good?’ It can never be such. 


Thus, these thoughts are like a sheet of cloth, and in these 
sheets every man is wrapped up. At the moment when these thoughts 
will vanish from the midst, the truths will be clear in view; un- 

‘ wrapped up thoughts bring forward the Resurrection (mystically, the 
Resurrection is that where the ultimate Reality of every thing is 
revealed). 

When such will be the state of mind, there is no sorrow; and 
every reality that is attracting you, is nothing but your own self,— 
the same reality that attracted you before, as (is said in the Quran, 
86,9). ‘The day when all things secret will be tested.’ What a. 
state—how can I describe it! Rather, in reality you are one with. 


1 appeared in June 1951, of The Calcutta Review. 
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that attracter, but it appears many. Have you not seen that every-« 
wN man has hundreds of desires regarding fruits and various other 
diets, and he says, ‘I desire broth, I desire borax, I desire sweetineat, 
I desire curry; fruit I want, date I want and fig I want’? He 
desires so many things and expresses them in words; but the main 
thing is one and it is hunger. Have you not seen that when he 
becomes satisfied with any of them, he says, ‘Nothing more of them 
is, required’? Hence, it is evident that ten or hundred are not 
necessary, but it is one, as (is said in the Ouran),’ ‘We have fixed 
their number only as a trial.’ This. numbering of creatures is a 
trial for those who say, ‘He is one and they are many, i.e., the 
saint is one and, these creatures are hundreds or thousands.’ This 
is a great trial. This sight and this imagination which conceives 
them as so many, and him as one, is a great trial, as (the Quran 
» £4Y8,) ‘We have fixed their number only as a trial.’ Where is 
this hundred, and where is this fifty and this sixty? A nation 
without any hand and foot, and without any consciousness and life 
is moving like a talisman and mercury. Now, you may call them 
as sixty, hundred or thousand, and him as one ; but (in reality) they 
* are nothing; and this one is revealed in thousands, ten thousands 
and thousands of thousands.—In numbering it is insignificant, but 
in intensity it is sô great! 
a % žo . * kd 
A king bad given a hundred pieces of dry bread to a soldier;. 
the other soldiers began to rebuke him (for this partiality). The 
king said to himseif, ‘Let the day come, when you will. understand, 
why I showed to him this preference.’ On the day when the fighting 
„took place, all fled away, but that soldier alone fought to the last. 
The king said, ‘Behold, it was for this (that I gave the bread).’ 
* a = o k * 

A man should have his discrimination free from selfish desires 
and should seek friendship of religion, for: the reason that religion 
is an acknowledged friend. But as he associated his life with the 

undiscriminating, his discriminatory power becomes weak, and he 
ecannot recognize his friend, Religion. You have led a life in which 
there is no diserimination. It is that attribute which is hidden in 
human beings. Have you not seen that a mad man has his body, 
hands and feet, but he has no discrimination ; he stretches his 


"hos 


2 Chap, LXXIV, 31. 
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“hands towards dirt, takes it and eats up? Had he this discrimina- 
tion in him, he would not have taken the dirt! Thus we have seen 
that discrimination is tbat subtle quality, which is innate im you. 
But you have been day and night engaged in bodily satisfactions | 
without having any discrimination, and you pretend that that discrt- 
minátion is stable in this existence. In the end this (existence) has 
also become stable with that (i.e., the discrimination over which 
this bodily existing life predominates), such that’ you are wholly 
absorbed in its (t.e., bodily life) care and nourishment, and you have 
wholly forgot that. Rather, this life has predominated over that, 
but that (7.e., discrimination) could not predominate over this. 

That (divine) Light puts forth: that (discrimination) through 
thése windows of eyes, ears and other organs. If these windows 
are not there, it will shine through other windows. It is such that 
a lamp has been brought forward before the Sun which we like tq w 
see with ihis lamp (i.e., discrimination). God forbid, if you did not . 
bring the lamp even, then also the Sun shows itself. Whatis the ‘' 
need of a lamp? You should never leave aside your eagerness for God, 
as (is said in the Quran) ‘Verily, uo one despairs of God's soothing 
mercy, except those who are unbelievers’ It you do not go deep 
into the Path, at least observe the principles of the Path (of religion). 
Do not say that ‘much’ have I done. Adopt the principle of Truth; 
then, no question of ‘much’ will remain. The Truth is like-the 
staff of Moses ; (and) this ‘much’ is like the sorceries (of the magicians 
of Egypt)". As the truth (or staff of Moses) eats up all (sorceries), 
if you have done any evil, you have done it to yourself. How can 
your injustice combat with it (or the staff of Moses)? Couplet ! 


Murghi ki badan nishast wa barjast ; 
Bingar ki dar an kih chi āfzūd wa chi kast. 


[A bird which sat on that (mountain), and then flew away. Behold, 
what does increase or decrease of that mountain ! ] 


When ycu will turn to right, all these (wrong things) will not remain 2 
never leave aside the hope or earnestness (for realizing God). 


* * * * * 
e 


3 This refers to the event of the Qurin (Chap. XXVI), where the king Pharoah with 
all his pride and vanity thought of winning over Moses, a true devotee of God. Moses 
was favoured with a staff which could perform wonders. But Pharoah, thinking that as 
an ordinary staff, engaged ` magicians to win over the trickery of Moses. But at lasl it 
was found that Moses won the -battle after getting cver all the tricks of the magicians 
of Egypt. 
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To associate with the Kings is not dangerous on this grount 


~ ‘that it raises the position, but this position must go, either this day 


or to-morrow. But it is dangerous on this ground that when they 
‘enter in, their passions being strengthened, become like dragons. 
“Anyone who associated himself with them, claimed their intimacy 
and accepted their money, the necessary consequence is that he 
speaks for their pleasure, and he, with his.heart, agrees to safeguard 
their bad counsels and cannot say to the contrary. It is dangerous 
on this ground that it ruins the Religion. And when you engage 
yourself in their enjoyments, the other enjoyment (i.e. Religion) 
which is your own possession, becomes a stranger to you ; such that 
you go to one direction, the other direction which is your own beloved 
turns away its face from you, such that you make peace with the men 
of this world, (and) the other world becomes angry with’ you, as (is the 


` e Tradition 4 which declares,) God makes that oppressor ruling over him 


who came to the help of the oppressor.’ Also it is the law that when 
you are attracted to a person or to any direction, it means that he 
has been ruling over you. 


It is regrettable that after reaching the Sea, one is satisfied 
only with a draught of water, or with the pitcher-full, but from 
it they also carry jewels, pearls and: many other valuable things. 
What value does it confer to bring water from the Sea, and how | 
can the wise be proud of it and to what use does it come? Rather, 
this world is a foam and this water of the Sea is the extensive 
knowledge of the saints, where the jewels may be found. This 
foamy world is full of rubbish, but from the movement of the 
waves, and the excitement and stir of the Sea, the waves of the 
Sea (i.e. the world) appear beautiful, as (is said in the’ Quran) * 
‘Fair in the eyes of men (4uyyina linnasi) is the love of things 
they covet—-women and sons, heaped up hoards of gold and silver, 
branded horses, Cattle and well-tilled land ; such are the possessions 
of the life of this world.’ According as the world ‘ Zuyyin’ (Fair) 
is hinted, it-(the world) is not beautiful, but beauty is borrowed by 
it, which may be called a gilded base coin. That is, the world 
which is foam-like, is base, worthless and indignified, but we make 


° it gilded, as (the Quran declares), ‘ Fair in the eyes of men..........’ 


4 Sahih Hadis collected by Bukhari. 
5 Chap. ITI, 14 
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» Man is the astrolobe of God, but it needs an astronomer to 


understand it. Although a vegetablé-selier or a grocer does possess” , 


an astrolobe, but of what use doesit come to them! what does he, 
with the aid’ of astrolobe, know about the conditions of the heavenly 
spheres and their revolvings, and the signs of the zodaic and (ftir, 
changing influences except he (i.e. the astronomer)! Accordingly 
the astrolobe is useful in case of the astronomer, as (is the Traditional 


saying of the Prophet), ‘He who knows his ownself, knows his — 


Lord.’ Just as an astrolobe is a clear mirror reflecting the condition 
of the heavenly spheres, in the same way the existence of a man, 
of whom (it is described in the Quran),° ‘ we dignified the descendents 
of Adam,’ is an astrolobe of God. When God, the Great, will 
himself make a man learned, wise and acquainted, that astrolobe 
of his own existence will continually behold the lustre of God and 
His beauty beyond description, and this Beauty can never be realised 
without being reflected (in man, the astrolobe). l ° 


“The splendours of God are those servants who adorn themselves 
with their philosophy, Divine knowledge and miracles. Though 
the ordinary -eyes have no such power to see them, yet they for 
their extreme love (for the people) adorn themselves, as Mutannabi 
(al-Mutannabi, 915-965 A.D. is a great Arabic poet who became 
famous by his Diwan which is full of mystical thoughts) says, ‘ The 
embroidery (of this world) is adorned with things contrary, but it 
- blossoms for the only to reveal the Divine Beauty.” 


* * + a * 


Parwina said, ‘Day and night my heart and soul are with 
the Lord, but as I am engaged in different duties of this world, 
I cannot be of service to him.” 


Rimi replied, ‘‘ These are also the work of God, because they 
are for the safety and tranquility of the Muslims; and for this you 
have sacrificed all your comforts and health, so that these hearts 
may be comforted, and they may turn to devotion to God. Therefore, 
this is also a good work ; and God has given you this inclination for 
good work. The eagerness of desire for doing good work is a favour 
from God and when you have langour in this desire, this langour in 
desire is a sign of disfavour from God. But God, the Great, does 
not want that the idea of recompense for good work shouid continue 
in your higher stages of life. We find that a pigeon is hot, but 


ê Chap. XVII, 70.. 


` 
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-its heat is for the reason of its uncleaned intestine. In the same - 


way it may be said of grass or any other filthy things which have 
been created by God for some purpose, that they appear bad and 


disgusting in their forms, yet in relation to God they are also good. 


For, although the pigeon is hot, yet it comes to use of created beings.” 


< -_ # * * ca * 

In the mean time his friends came .in. Rimi said, ‘‘ If I be 
not attentive to you, converse with you, and ask anything to you, 
it is (really) respect shown to you. For any respect shown to any 
one has a connection with the situation which has been observed. 
Father or brother is not required to ask anything or to show respect.; 
and though the friends and the relatives are not regarded with 
respect while praying, it is the essence of ‘respect and honour shown to 
them$ for while entering they do not make their friends unmindful 
of their devotion and absorption. They are not to be reproached or 
blamed (for not showing any outward respect). This is the essence 
of honour and respect; for when one is particular about a thing, he 
is overpowered by that in the end.”’ 


They then asked, ‘ Is there any way nearer to God than prayer?’ 
He replied, ‘ No’; but prayer does not consist in forms only. 
Formal prayer is that which has a beginning and an end; and 
everything that has a beginning and an end is of the body, and 
because that ‘takbir’ (magnifying God by saying ‘allah akbar,’ 
God the Greatest) is the beginning of prayer, and salām (saluting, 
wishing health or peace) is the end of prayer, it is also formal. 
In the same way, Shohaidat (the declaration of the faith of Islam 
that there is only one God, and Muhammad is the apostle of God), 
is not that which can be uttered by the language of the body, for 
there also comes the question of beginning and end. Everything 
tbat partakes of speech and resemblance, has a beginning and an 
end, and consequently is of form and body. But the soul is un- 
conditioned and infinite; it has neither beginning nor end. The 
prophets have shown the true nature of prayer. That one who has 
revealed the true nature of prayer has said, ‘I (Muhammad) have 
a time with God of such sort that neither angel nor prophet partakes 
there of with me.’ Thus we have known that the soul of prayer 
is not the show of formalities ; but it is drowning and unconscious- 
ness. At that time all the forms remain aside, and there is no room 
even for Gabriel, who is pure Spirit (m‘ani mahz). 
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There is a story related of Bahauddin Walad: One day his 
companions found him in absorption, when it was the time of prayer. ' 
Some disciples called out to him that it was the time of prayer. 
' Maulin& (here Bahauddin Walad, the father of Ru.ui) did not pay 
any attention to that. They rose up and turned to prayer. Tw6 
disciples followed the Sheikh and did not stand up for formal prayer. 
To one of ihe disciples who were engaged in prayer and whdse name 
was Khawjgi, it was revealed mysteriously that all the companions 
with their leader (Imam) really turned their back io the Qibla and 
those two disciples who followed the Sheikh were really facing the 
Qibla ; for the reason that the Sheikh left behind ali ideas of con- 
sciousness, and his condition was a state of ecstasy and absorption 
in the light of God, as is a traditional saying of the Prophet, ‘They 
died before they die. Now he has become the light of God, and 
whoever turns his back to the light, and by that places a wall, before, 
it, has really turned his back to the Qibla. For he has become the 
soul of the Qibla, and these people by turning their face towards 
the k‘aba make it an idol which is only a place of turning (Qibla) 
for the whole world. Therefore the main thing is that the formal 
Qibla should always be turned into a rea! Qibla (where he is enjoying 
real vision of God). 


kd Mw % ae % 


Prophet Muhammad reproached a friend in this fashion, ‘I 
asked for you, and why did you not come?’ He replied ‘I was 
engaged in prayer.’ The Prophet then demanded, ‘Did I not call 
for some service?’ In reply the friend said, ‘I am a helpless 
fellow.’ i 

Moulana Rimi begins his discussion thus: It is good, if you ' 
think yourself helpless in every affair ; think yourself helpless even 
in your state of power, as you think yourself helpless in your miserable 
condition ; because above your power, there is One all-powerful and 
this power is dominating over all your affairs. There is no dividing 
path, that ‘sometimes one will think bimself helpless, and sometimes 
powerful before His power. Always think yourself helpless. What 
to say of the weak human beings, who are without power and help- « 
less and miserable, but even the lions, leopards and dragons are 
helpless and trembling before Him. The earth and the Heaven are 
subdued to this order. He is the Great King. His light is not like 
that of the Sun and the Moon, for, while they are existing, other 
things are also in their places, but when His Light will appear 
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without any veil, neither the Earth nor the Heavens, neither the 
Sun nor the Moon, nor any thing will remain -except that King, 
as is said in the Quran (28;88), ‘Every thing will perish save His 
countenance,’ 

+ “"A King said to a dervish, ‘When you are in illumination and 
nearness to the threshold of God, pleasé remember me.’ He replied, 
‘When I.reach to His Highness, and the Lustre of that Sun and 
His Beauty falls on me, I forget every consciousness of mine,—how 
is it possible tor me to remember you? Yet as God the Great has 
selected His servant and made him absorbed in Him, whoever 
catches hold of His skirt and needs something from Him, inspite 
of his not remembering and asking anything from Him, He fulfils 
his desire.’ 

Tt has been related that there was a king who had a servant 
very much devoted and intimate with him. One day while he was 
intending to reach the house of the King, persons in want related 
to him all their needs and submitted their grievances in writing to 
hiin for report to the King. The servant put these (writings) in a 
bag. And when he reached his King, he became unconscious of 
his self, being unable to bear the beauty of him. By way of 
loving kindness the King curious to know what His dear, and loving 
servant, who becarhe wonder struck at the Beauty of Him, possessed 


in his breast, pocket and the bag, searched them. He found the > 


petitions, where the needs of other servants were written down, 
placed in the bag. Inspite of the fact that His servant does not put 
before the King all the affairs, they are shown to the King who found 
that though they had so many desires, they did not come forward 
and place before Him their needs. As long as one has consciousness 


-of his own self, he cannot place before the King his many wants and 


needs. Rarely it is found that even one need is partially fulfilled 


of so many needs and desires that are submitted for realization, ex- 


cept if it be placed with great regard for Him. 


* x * * * 


Some one said, ‘One thing I have forgotten here.” Rumi 
began his discussion thus: In this world there is one thing which 


"is not to be forgotten. If you recollect all the affairs and bring 


them to their fulfilment, and do not forget them, still one thing you 
are forgetting; there is nothing to wonder at this. It is like this 
that the King has sent you to one direction with some object behind 
it. You have performed so many other works, but not ‘that for 
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ewhich you are sent, then really you have done nothing, as is said in 
the Quran (88; 72), ‘Verily we offered the Trust to the heavens, 
-the earth and the mountains, but they refused to undertake it, for 
they were afraid of it. But Man undertook it, and he was indeed 
unjust and ignorant.’ We (God) entrusted the Trust to the heawens, 

but they could not accept it. Behold, they are fulfilling so many 
works which puzzle the intellect: from stones it (heavens) i is making 
rubies and diamonds, from mountains it is making the mines of gold 
and silver ; it makes the earth and vegetable world full of vigour and 
life, and a heavenly abode ; it also nourishes the grains growing in 
them,.and brings forward the fruits ; it causes to hide the defects and 
it adorns and makes visible many wonderful things that are beyond 
description. ‘The mountains also are producing different kinds of 
minerals and various other things ; but from them one thing does not 
come—-and that one thing comes out from man, as it has been said 
in the Quran, ‘ we dignified the descendants of Adam.’ Itedid not 
say, ‘ we dignified the heavens and the earth.’ Accordingly man is to. 
do that work which is not to be done by the heavens, the earth or 
the mountains. When man does that work he becomes free from 
oppression and ignorance. You may say, ‘Although I do not do 
that work, I am doing so many other works.’ But man has not 
been created to do all these other works. It.is like tbis, that 
after getting a valuable Indian steel sword, you are using that for 
the purpose of a butcher’s knife cutting the flesh of cows, and 
I should not think that it has been misused; or, that you have 
brought: a. golden pot, and you are boiling in it turnips, though even 
with the smallest part of that golden pot hundreds of other wooden 
bowls may be bought ; or that you have used a valuable knife as a 
nail for the purpose of cutting a gourd, yet I am to advise that it 
has not been misused and it may properly be used again for hanging 
the gourd from that nail. And there is nothing to regret and 
nothing laughable, although that gourd may easily be hung ona 
wooden or iron peg. What sense is there in using such a valuable 
knife for such an ordinary purpose ! 

-".God the Great has made your life so valuable and He orders 
“thue‘in Quran (IX, IID), ‘ Verily God has purchased of the believers 
‘¢héir persons and their goods, and in return for them is the garden 
‘of paradise,’ couplet : 

a Tu baqimat barabar-i jani—chi kunam qadr-i-kbud nami dani. 

or iJn prestige you are like the immortal soul ; but what can be 


“done, when you do not know yourself. 


~~ 
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Hemistich : 
Mafarish khwesh arzin ki tu bas garan bahiyi 
—Dont sell yourself so cheap, really you are so valuable.’ 


+ “od the Great advises thus: I shall buy yourselves and your ° 
lives and spirits, if you are ready to spare and offer them to Me and ` 
in exchange for them is the Heaven which is really the proper pricé ° 
of you all. Tf you, sell yourselves in exchange for hell, you have” 
done wrong to yourselves ;— it is like the action of a man who ` 
has stuck his valuable knife into a wall and has hung up from it’ 
a gourd or a pilcher. a 


= ne * * 


When I was about to end my discussion, you are requesting me . 
to discuss high topics, such as the Sciences of Religious Jurispru- , 
dence, Metaphysics, Logic, Astronomy, Medicine and such other 
subjects. After all, all these are for your welfare. Religious Juris- 
prudence is necessary for the reason that no one may carry your 
bread from bour hand, snatch away your garments or kill you, so 
that you may live in safety. The stars are there for producing their 
effects on the earth which are related to the increase or decrease of 
your safety and danger, and they are for your sake. If rou think 
deeply, you will find that you are the origin of yourself, and all 
these’ are like the branches of you. , When the branches of you are 
all these details, mysteries, and sciences of wonders which have no 
limitations, then consider what are the states of your origin. When 
your branches have all these ascents or descents, and happy or 
unhappy aspects, then consider what ascent or descent and happy or 
unhappy aspect may fall on your own origin or reality. And for all 
these it is said such and such souls have such and such characteristics, 
and such works befit such souls. 


Besides this food for sleeping and eating, you require another 
kind of food which is (a traditional saying of the Prophet) ‘I am 
residing in the presence of my Lord who is feeding me and suckling 
me.’ In this world you have forgotten the latter food, and you are 


absorbed in the former food. And day and night you are engaged 
* in nourishment of the body. After all, this body is your Lorse and 


this world is the stable of it. The food of the horse does not befit 
the food of the rider and the horses only aim in sleeping and eating 
and carnal desires. But for the reason that animality and beastli- 
ness has overpowered you, you are also like horses atiached to the 
stable of horses and you do not realise your permanent stage which 
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is in same line with those of the kings and noblesof the world- y 
(i.e., holy saints). Your heart is with that stage, but as your bodily 
desires are overpowering, you are bound with the laws of the body 
and are imprisoned within that. It is like this, that Majnin staated 
for the place of Laila and drove on his camel to that direction as 
as long as he was conscious of his self. The moment he became 
absorbed in thought of Laila, he forgot himself and camel. The 
camel had her young offspring in the village, 1t got the opportunity 
and was coming back and reaching the village. Majniin now 
became conscious of himself, and traversed back .to that distant 
path, and after continuing in it for three months, he called out to 
to himself at last, ‘This is the astrolobe of mine.’ And he jumped 
out from his camel and turned into a soul, and recites this (Arabic) 
couplet : l 


My she-camel, a product of nature and the Vanguard of p&ssions,° -` 


descended in the well (i.e., the world), and surely she way laid 


herself through contraries, i 


\ 


Round the World 


British Elections and After 


: Although India, has now achieved full independence, she is still a 
member of the Commonwealth of Nations which was formerly the 
British Empire and her relations with Britain are still more intimate 
than with any other country. In view of this, general elections in 
Britain are studied in this country with far more interest tkan similar 
elections elsewhere. Many in India were in fact skanning very keenly 
the political barometer in England after the declaration by Attlee that 
Parliament would be dissolved and appeal to the people would be made 
towards the end of. October. 

Bits of information as to the temper of the British people which 
reached this country before the elections were in favour of the return of 
the Conservative Party to power with a small majority. This 
prognostication has come true. The details of the election results so far 
received are to the effect that out of the total membership of 625 the 
Conservatives have acquired as many as 320 and the Labour Party 294. 
In other words Conservative majority is absolute but narrow. It is, of 


course, not as narrow as the Labour majority in the previous Parliament 


but all the same narrow. There was no landslide in favour of or against 
any party. Confirmed party men have voted according as they were 
expected to do. Floating voters who make up their mind according to 
circumstances have, however, voted on the present occasion for 
Conservative candidates. The Liberals in many constituencies had also 
this time a choice of voting between Labour and Conservative candidates. 
In former elections they would have their own candidates to support. 
But in the last election in only 109 constituencies the Liberal Party set up 
candidates of its own. In the rest of the constituencies Liberal vote was 
free and it was cast mostly in favour of the Conservative candidate. Of 
course full analysis of the votes exercised has not yet been made and 
consequently it is difficult to say as to what proportion of Liberal votes 
the Conservatives have secured. But generally it may be said that the 
support of the floating and Liberal voters has helped in Labour defeat and 
Conservative victory. 

For a periód it is unlikely that the Gonsérvative Government which 
has been formed will have any difficultly in maintaining itself. But constant 
vigilance will be required on the part of the whips. The Labourites have 
promised to deal with the Conservatives in the same way as they had been 
dealt with by the latter in the previous Parliament. So a long war of 
attrition is likely and as a result of it the Government may be worn out 
in the course of a year. ' 


Political scientists all over the world have identified governmental 


‘stability with the two-party’ system of Britain and instability with 
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continental multi-patty system. The dangers and difficulties of the two- 
party system were not brought home to any one so long as one party was 
assured of a comfortable majority in the House of Commons. But it 
seems that the British electorate is now almost evenly divided ,between 
socialist and conservative affiliations. In view of this neither pafty is 
likely to secure, except in unusual circumstances, an easy majority. 
Consequently the minority in the House may by the proper use of all 
legitimate means tire out the Government within a short time and make 
it increasingly inefficient and unstable. Two remedies have been 
suggested in Britain against this chronic disease. One alternative is for 
the Labourites and the Conservatives to from a coalition Government. 
There is a great difference no doubt between the outlooks of the two 
parties. But at the same time it is also true that common ground between 
them is immense. Except in one or two particulars the Conservatives 
have accepted the socialisation that has already been achieved in Britain 
during the Labour regime. The Labour Party has again not submitted 
any new socialist programme to the country. In foreign affairs also the, 
two parties see almost eye to eye. Where British interests are concerned 
the Labourites are as much a jingo as the Conservatives happen to be. 
British policy towards Egypt proves it. Besides, the present time is 
marked by emergency. In fact, last few years have been only a 
continuation of the war-time during which Labour :o-operated whole- 
heartedly with the Conservatives under one leadership. So although none 


at present want a Labour-Conservative coalition, such coalition need not. 


ke regarded as an impossibility in the future. The setond alternative is 
electoral reform. The Liberals have complained since the twenties that 
proportional representation which they have advocated has not found 
support either on Conservative or on Labour platform. But the adoption 
of some proportional system would immediately augment the position of 


ihe Liberals in the House. If their position is so augmented, coalition 


government will become the rule at Westminster, with possibly two 
parties in the Government and one in opposition. 

The issues fought for during the election campaign are not very 
clear. The Conservatives promised to reverse, Labour decisions on some 
matters. For instance they would denationalise steel which was 
nationalised in the teeth of Conservative opposition:and threats. Such 
direct reversal of policy is, of course, at variance with British tradition. 
In fact since the acceptance of the Reform Act of 1832 by the Tories 
violent, reversal of policy on party’ grounds has not been a feature of 
British politics. In any event apart from the question of steel and one 
or two such matters it is unlikely that Conservatives are committed to 


”. 


putting back the hands of the clock. But although differences on ‘main * 


political issues are not very sharp, differences in outlook are emphatically 
there. Conservatives are likely to go the greater distance with the United 
States than the Labourites might have been willing. So greater 
collaboration between the British and American democracies is expected 
to be one important result of Conservative victory. The same result will be 
stimulated also by greater desire of the United States Government to 
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co-operate with a Conservative .than with a Labour and Socialist 
Government. 
The head of the new Government was inevitably Churchill. His 
fortunes have been fickle throughout his career, but seldom very unkind. 
“During the twenties he was for several years out of the House of Commons, 
his tandidature being rejected twice by the British electorate . „Then he 
had a spell of office as Chancellor of the Exchequer for four years. But 
after Conservative defeat in 1929 he was out of office for more than ten 
years. During that period he stood for everything that was ulirareaction- 
ary. He was an unbending Tory particularly in respect of advance in 
Indian self-government. He believed in the cult of the Big Stick so far 
as our country was concerned. Then with the outbreak of the second 
World War fortune smiled on him again and he was included in the 
Government which in less than a year he was called upon to lead. For 
over five years he was the cynosure of all eyes and the centre of all power 
in Britain. Then in the summer of 1945 he appealed confi- 
dently to the people for a new mandate. This he did not receive. He 
was instead given the dismissal by the British electors. Now six years 
“after that defeat he is back again to the helm. He has long crossed the 
Biblical limit of three score and ten but for his great age he maintains 
physical resilience to an extra-ordinary degree. Nor does he desire to do 
things at ease during his tenure of office. It is true he will not himself 
lead the House, but in addition to Prime Ministership he has ‘taken up 
also the office of the Minister of Defence. That indicates not only the 
amount of labour he is willing to undertake himself but also the subject 
on which the main emphasis will be put by his Cabinet. He will place 
England on a war footing and prepare it for a major struggle. He is 
pugnacious by nature. But the present writer does not believe that 
he will go out of his way to seek a quarrel with the Soviet Union and its 
partners. He thinks that he can -miantain peace by strength. But he 
should not also forget that strength has-its own momentum which he may 
not be able to control. Two strong men facing each other in anger may 
not necessarily fight but usually do. 
` With regard to India. his, recent pronouncements have been rather 
contradictory. Every body knows that he was the greatest enemy of 
Indian freedom. To him Gandhi was only a naked fakir who should not 
‘have dared to climb the stairs of the Viceregal Palace to open pourparlers 
with. the representative of His Britanie Majesty. He had inherited the 
tradition of Lord Salisbury to whom the ‘* Hindus and Hottentots ’’ were 
mere chattel. When the damand for Indian freedom during the last War 
rose high, he was frank enough to declare that he had not become His 
Majesty’s Prime Minister to preside over the dissolution of the British 
Empire. Naturally when in 1947 Indian Independence Act was passed 
by the British Parliament, that was to him a moment of deep disappoint- 
ment and indignation. He could not be reconciled to the change of 
British political fortune in India. He laid the blame for losing India 
entirely at the door of the Labour Government. Again only a month ago ° 
when the British Government found itself impotent against the 
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determination of the Mossadiq Government in Iran to drive out British 
personnel from the Oil Refinery at Aabadan, he fastened the responsibility 
for this sorry state of British power and prestige on the Labour 
Government and suggested that it was the outcome of the withdrawal of 
the British army from India which should not have been allowed to be 
. consummated. But during the last stages of the election campaign when 
he found that his reputation as a warmonger and enemy of the freedom 
of Asian countries might cost him the vote of a considerable section, he 
observed in course of an address that before his fall from power he had 
decided to confor on India Dominion Status with the right of seceding 
from the Commonwealth. This is a new fact which he never disclosed 
before and none of us here knew anything of this. Possibly he meant by 
it something else than what its naked assertion would imply. Anyhow 
- he has now already several irons in the fire and it is not very likely that he 
will desire to have another there by interfering in our affairs. t 
The choice of his colleagues, though made in some cases inevitably 
and as a matter of course, indicates also the kind of emphasis the Prime 
Minister desires to place on different departments and the work on which 
they are to concentrate. The selection of Mr. Eden as Foreign Minister 
was inevitable. His choice as Deputy Prime Minister was also dictated 
by circumstances. This office is a legacy of the War. When Labour 
members allowed’ themselves to be included in the National Government 
of Churchill in 1940, partly to emphasise Labour association with the 
Government and partly to relieve himself of some responsibilities he 
made Attlee, the leader of the Labour Party, his Deputy in the Government. 
Since then the office has continued though informally. In the purely 
Labour Cabinet of Attlee also Herbert Morrison was the Deputy Prime 
Minister. Churchill might have dropped the post if he so wanted. But 
in Conservative circles already there was a feeling that Churchill, now 
seventysix, should retire and give place to Eden. Besides, it was thought 
also that Churchill in many essential and important matters held views 
which did not fit in with modern ideas. Eden on the other hand was more 
balanced in his views. So the leadership should be transferred to him. 
But Churchill is in no mood to retire and his resilience and popular appeal 
are still considerable. In view of this though Chrehill remained the 
leader of the Party and became the head of the Government he thought 
it wise to recongnise the position of Eden as heir presumptive by appoin- 
ting him Deputy Prime Minister. ~ 
R. A. Butler has become the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There was 
a time when this position was invariably regarded as -the second in 
importance to the Prime Ministership and was a steppingstone to that office. 
But in recent times this has not been uniformly so. Particularly since 
the introduction of the office of the Deputy Prime Minister different ideas 
have prevailed as to the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is a’ very 
high and important office but not necessarily the steppingstone to 
Premiership. But time may come when Butler may rise to the highest 
position. His familiy was intimately connected with Indian administration. 
His father, Sir Montagu Butler, rose to be the Governor of the Central 
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Provinces. His uncle, a more brilliant member, of the 1.0.8., was 
successfully the Governor of Burma and U.P. and was responsible for E 
_ the transfer of the Capital of the latter province to Lucknow from Allahabad. 
R. A. Butler is still on wrong side of forty but by steady work has forged 
ahead and come.to occupy a position in Conservative Party poiltics which 
is bonSurable and. stable. So it is likely that after Eden he will be the 
choice of the Party for its leadership. Gone are the days when at least 
the Conservative Party would be led only by scions of old aristocratic 
famikies. Ih fact the tradition was broken in the last century when 
Disraeli forced himself into the leadership of the Party. Then the 
tradition was further undermined by the choice of Baldwin and Neville 
Chamberlain as successive leaders. Churchill’s Prime Ministership 
revived the old practice. It is, however, too out of keeping with modern 
circumstances. i 

Lord Ismay has been included in the Cabinet as Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Affairs. The appointment is significant from more 
than one standpoint. Ismay was never a politician. He was a soldier. 
During the War he was adviser to the Prime Minister who reposed in him 
almost implicit confidence. Later Ismay came to India as adviser to 
Lord Mountbatten during his historie Viceroyalty. The appointment of 
such a man to his present post indicates that Churchill desires greater 
intimacy and collaboration between the different members of the Common- 
wealth including India. The choice of Sir Arthur Salter as Minister for 
Economic Affairs points to the emphasis which is to be put on improving 
the economic situation of the country. Sir Arthur was a distinguished 
civil servant of Britain and during the first World War rendered great 
service by bringing about collaboration between allied shipping resources. 
Later he was for a term the Director of the Financial Section of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations at Geneva. He is not only an 
administrator but an economist and political scientist. During the 
-depression in the thirties he wrote a book called Recovery which won for 
him considerable reputation not only as a clear thinker but as a lucid 
writer. He was for sometime associated with the University of Oxford as 
Gladstone Professor of Political Science. A man of such varied 
experiences, Salter will be an acquisition to the Government, though this 
is not his first spell of political office. 

In one matter the step already taken by the new Cabinet does not 
appeal to us. Churchill has intimated that he as Prime Minister will be 
drawing only £7,00 instead of £10,000 and his Cabinet colleagues will be 
drawing £4,000 instead of the fixed £5,000. People regard it as a 
political gesture on the behalf of the Cabinet which is bent on economy. 
Ix is likely, however, to be an instance of bad economy. 
fhere were some Ministers as the Secretaries of State or First Lord of the 
Treasury or Chancellor of the Exchequer, who always drew £5,000 a year. 
Cabinet Ministers who occupied some other offices might be drawing only 
£2,000. Under the Ministers of the Crown Act it was decided that all 
members of the Cabinet, irrespective of the posts they held, would 
receive a salary of £5,000. The Prime Minister who also drew previously 
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a £5,000 as First Lord of the Treasury was allotted £10,000. It should be 
remembered in this connection that while taxes have gone high, the value 
of money has fallen and expenses have been increased. In view of this 
the salary paid to the Ministers was not very high in England. It should 
be stated in this connection that M.P.’s who had to act in an honorary 
capacity before 1911 were since that year paid annually £400. Ts was 
subsequently raised to £600 and finally to £1,000. But when in 1911 
provision was made for the first time for the payment of salary to the 
M.P.’s, this was done in the teeth of Conservative opposition which. 
pointed out that so long polities was a gentleman’s game but -the 
acceptance of salary would professionalise if. On the other hand it 
was pointed out that while Conservatives who had considerable private 
income could afford to play the game at Westminster without salary, there 
were others who would be debarred from the House of Commons unless 
they were relieved of earning their livelihood otherwise. Now also it may 
be pointed out that the Conservative members of the Cabinet are mostly 
in affluent circumstances and consequently they may afford to take a 
lower salary and at the same time discharge the responsibilities of their 
office without difficulty. But the Labour politicians cannot emulate this 
example without placing themselves in a very dubious position. Lower 
sulary is not necessarily a criterion of sacrifice in the interests of the 
country. 


` 


; Rebiews and Notices of Books — 


Christopanisat—By Taracharan Chakrabarti, Tarka-Darshan-Tirtha— 
Published by the Author—containing 317 pages. 

The Christopanisat is a Sanskrit rendering of the four gospels from 
the original English version of the New Testament by Pandit Taracharan 
Tarka-Darsan-Tirthe. He has done it under the patronage of the British 
Mission in India. During the British rule in India the clergymen did not 
consider it to be worthwhile to make the sanskrit Pandits acquainted with 
the teachings of Jesus Christ. The students of colleges and the 
people of the less advanced societies drew their sole attention. But these 
clergymen know how to keep pace with changing circumstances. With the 
termination of British rule in India they apprehended a storm of hostile 

a criticism drom the hands of the ultra-nationalists. They think thai it is 
necessary on their part for the smooth sailing of their religious propaganda 
and for the continuity of the sect of converted Christians to make the 
Bible popular with the Pandits of India. The Sanskrit Pandits, though 
their socio-religio hegemony is at a discount,- command a great respect 
from a large section of people. The Sanskrit version of the Bible is an 
attempt at winning over their goodwill. Dr. Foss is wise enough to select 
a Pandit for the purpose of Sanskrit translation. Moreover, the words of 
admiration of the translator-pandit will serve as a passport of the Bible to 
the ‘circle of Indian Pandits since the inborn apathy of the conservative 
mind for the Bible is expected to be abated to a great extent, 

Now, the merits and demerits of the Sanskrit Translation will be 
discussed. The title itself, is not a happy one. The Upanisadic 
literature has a peculiar style of its own. The Allopanisat imitates that 
style to some extent. It is not a translation of the Quran. But no 
translation work can approach that style. Moreover. the contents of the 
Upanisat are widely different from those of the Bible. The proper 
designation should have been Christa-karika or Christa Samhita. The 
learned Pandit has sufficiently proved his command over Sanskrit language. 
But the Pandit is not expected to be well-acquainted with the English 
language and its idioms. Tt is for this simple reason that some of his 
Sanskrit verses fail to convey the exact sense of the English sentences. 
An example may be cited to clarify the above point, e.g., 


ggi sgeal ata rotinas REAL l 
‘Cakguga, caksugo rosam datim dantaigca nirjayet’ 
Does this line convey the sense of the classical line ‘‘ An eye for ar. 
eye, a tooth for a tooth?’ He has also coined a few words which look 
like Sanskritic ones but simply perplex a student of Sanskrit Literature, 4.g. - 


Yonija-bhrataram (afamats jete., There is, also. a good number of 


s 
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misprints. There are also certain errors in the use of Sanskrit idioms. 
These are due to the influence of provincial language upon the mind of, 
the translator. 

In spite of all these defects the translator deserves credit. If the 
translation work provokes the theught of the Indian Pandits for whom it 
is meant then only the object of it will be realised. I hope, the Sanskrit 
version of the Bible should be freely distributed among the ,Pandits. 


7 Ourselves 


OUR New GOVERNOR AND CHANCELLOR 


_ It is very pleasant for us to refer in these columns to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. H. C. Mookerjee as Governor of the State of West 
Bengal and Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. A former 
Secretary and Editor-in-Chief of this journal he was one of ourselves. 
A life-long educationist, he served the University in so many 
responsible capacities as practically to make himself an institution. 
After taking his Master’s degree he chose teaching as his vocation 
and fr a time became associated with a mufassi! college as a Professor 
of English Literature. Thereafter he joined the City College, Calcutta, 
and remained there till 1913 as senior Professor of his subject. He 
was then invited to join the University as an Assistant Professor and 
four years later when the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts 
was set up he was appointed its first Secretary. Again four years 
later he was appointed to the post of Inspector of Colleges in which 
capacity he served the University for fifteen years. In 1936 he 
reverted to teaching work as Professor and Head of the Department of 
English and continued in this capacity till retirement in 1941. In 
this journal he took a keen and intimate interest both as Secretary 
and Editor-in-Chief. In later years his studies were concentrated 
more on problems of Economics and History than on Literature. He 
collected with considerable industry and care materials for a history 
of the Non-Co-operation Movement in India. The earlier portion of 
the work was serially published in this journal. But due to causes 
over which he had no control he had to discontinue the series. He read 
with avidity all books written on Gandhiji and the national movement 
which he led and reviewed these works, large or small, in this journal. 
Latterly he had to spend most of his time in New Delhi as a member 
of the Constituent Assembly and the Parliament. Of the former he 
was a Deputy President and presided over its deliberations on many 
occasions. This preoccupation with parliamentary work: made it 
difficult for him to indulge much in literary activities. But his interest 
in the University remained uniformly live and keen. The great 
endowments which he has created in the University will ever bear 
witness not only to his generosity and self-sacrifice but to his love for 
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. thè University. We offer our heartiest congratulations to Dr.. 
Mookerjee. = 


a 


SARATCHANDRA LECTURES 


Dr. 8. K. De delivered a course of lectures in Darbhanga Hall 
on Dinabandhu Mitra as Saratchandra Lecturer. The lectures were 
vell attended and the book when published will considerably help not 
mly scholars but general enthusiasts of our literature in understanding 
and appreciating one of its great votaries and makers. 


* + * * 


\ THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR IN THE UNIVERSITY | 
His Excellency the American Ambassador visited the University 
in November. He delivered an address and answered questions in 
the Darbhanga Hall. He was introduced to the large audience which 
‘ad gathered in the Hall by the Vice-Chancellor. 


. 





Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
i Notification No, Misc. R. 10 


It is notified for general information that the under-mentioned changes in 
Chapter L-B of the University Regulations relating to the examination for the Diploma 
in Industria! Health have been sanctioned by Government. 

‘ The changes will be given effect to from September, 1951. 

(I) Section I of Chapter L-B be replaced by the following :— 

‘An examination for the Diploma in Industrial Health shall be held twice every 
year at such time and place as the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate date to 
be notified in the Calendar. ; 

‘abe examination shall be divided into two parts—Part I and Part IT, as defined 
below in Section 6.” . 

(II) The last paragraph under Section 2 be replaced by the following :— 

“Provided that a candidate who fails to appear at or pass the Fart I 
Examination may appear in Parts I and II together on payment of, the prescribed fee 
for each part but no credit will be given to Part II Examination unless and ‘until he 
passes in Part I Examination.” $ 


Senate House, Calcutta, S. DUTTA, 
The 28th/29th September, 1951. . Registrar. 


Notification No. Misc. R. 8 


It is notified for general information that the Government of West Bengal have 
been pleased to sanction the following changes in Chapters XXXII and XXXVI of the 
Regulations. : 

The following has been inserted at the end of the first paragraph of section 4A of 
both the chapters :— 

“ Provided also that no student will be allowed to take up Honours Course unless 
he has re-attended’ lectures (theoretical and whenever necessary also practical) in the 
Honours subject in accordance with the provisions of Section 6 of Chapter XXVI of the 
Regulations.” A 

These changes are to take effect from examinations of 1952. 


Senate House, Calcutta, S. DUTTA, 
The 8th November, 1951. Registrar. 


Notification No. -C/322/22/Afl. 


It ie notified for general information that under Section 22, read with 
Sub-section (8) of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the 
Governor is pleased to order that, with efect from the commencement of the session 
1950-51, the Surendranath College, Calcutia, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta 
University in Botany and Zoology to the B.Sc. (Pass) standard, with permission to 
present candidates for the Examination in the subjects from 1952 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, S. DUTTA, 
The 24th September, 1951. Registrar. 


Notification No. C/348/58/ ARI. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with sub-section 


(3) of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to- 


order that with effect from the commencement of the session 1949-50, the Ramsaday 
College, Amta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali 
(Vernacular), Political Economy and Political Philosophy and History to the B.A. Pass 
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stgndard with permission )to present candidates for the examination in the subjects 
from 1951 and not earlier. : 

2. The Governor is also pleased to order that with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1950-51 the Ramsaday College, Amta, shall be affiliated to the’ Calcutta 
University in Mathematics and Alternative Bengali to the B.A. Pass standard with 
permission to present candidates for the examination in the subjects from 1952 and not 
earlier. i 


Senate House, Calcutta, S. DUTTA, od 
; Registrar. 


Notification - 


In the Calcutta Gazette, September, 1942, Page 1756, Roll Bur. 701, 
Nilankabhushan  Bandyopadhyay—1l6-4. should be read as Nilankabhushin 
Bandyopadhyay—15-4. 


A. P. DASGUPTA. 
Controller of Examinations (Offg.). 


Yours faithfully 
D. DUTT, 
ss , Addl. Controller (Offg.). 
COUNCIL OF POST-GRADUATE TEACHING IN ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification : 
The following candidates are declared to have passed the Certificate Examination 


of 1951, in Modern Languages, held in the month of Angust last. 
The names of the successful candidates are arranged in order of merit, subject 


>y subject, as shown below :— 

FRENCH 

Class I 
1. Bhaduri, Nikhilbibari (Roll Cal. 11). 
l Class II 
Chattopadhyay, Ramananda (Roll Cal. 7). 
Bannur Nanje-Gowda Bole Gowda (Roll Cal. 12). 
Sen, Bijan* (Roll Cal. 8). 
Class III f i i f ` 


Pop 


Basu, Syamsundar (Roll Cal. 4). 
Tripathi, Biswakes (Roll Cal. 3). 
Majumdar, Kalyani* (Roll Cal. 6), 


rae ot 


GERMAN 
Class I 
1. Sen, Debabrata (Roll Cal. 18). 
Class II 
De, Pareschandra (Roll Cal. 16). 
Bhattacharyya, Dhireschandra (Roll Cal. 13), Be 
Ghosh, Bhagabaticharan (Roll Cal, 19). ' 


Basu, Archana* (Roll Cal. 17). 
Som, Anilbhushan (Roll Cal. 14). 


@ Seb op po 


* Lady candidate, 
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CHINESE 
: P 
Class II 


1. Bandyopadhyay, Prabodhchandra (Roll Cal. 24). 
2. Chattopadhyay, Siddheswar (Roll Cal. 22). 
3. Chandra, Pramodchandra (Roll Cal. 23). 


e Class II 


4. Ray, Sailendrakumar (Roll Cal. 20). 
5. Bandyopadhyay, Prithwischandra (Roll Cal. 21). 
t 


TIBETAN 
i 
Class II 


1. Mukhopadhyay, Birendranath (Roll Cal. 25), 


ASUTOSH BUILDING : 


N. C. ROY, 
Dated the 22nd November, 1951. 


Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD 


Notice , 
It i#*hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates have been debarred from 


appearing for any examination of 1951 and 1952 of the University as they resorted to 
unfair means to pass their examinations :— 


Roll No. Name of candidates Name of Examination 
284 Keshava Chandra Srivastava M.A. Final. 
638 Shambhu Nath Shukla ( B.A. 
6 Ambika Prasad LL.B. Previous. 
339 Nakund Narain Chowdhury LL.B. Frevious. 
Senate House, Allahabad, Sd. Illegible 


The 10th August, 1951. Registrar, 


University of Allahabad. 


d 
Matriculation (continued) 


2139. Sri Bipin Bihari Sahu, §/O. Brundaban Sahu, Village Dhankuada, 
Sambalpur, P.O. and Dist. Sambalpur,—C. S. Zilla School, Sambalpur (Private)— 
Result for 1951 Supplementary Examination is cancelled and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the Examinations prior to the Supplementary Examination of 1952. 


University Office, Cuttack, 8d./- D. P. BARAT, 
The 28th August, 1951. Asst, Registrar. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. EC/372 


In accordance with Standing Orders No. 28 of the Syndicate the following 
candidates who took recourse to unfair means at the various Supplementary 
Examinations of 1951 are penalised as noted against each :— 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 

° 

605. Sri Jogolo Kishore Patra, C/o. Jagan Mohan Patra, Main Road, Joypore, 
P.O. Jeypore, Dist. Koraput—V. D. College, Jeypore—Result for 1951 Supplementary 
Examination is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing ai any of the Eaxminations 
prior to the Supplementary Examination of 1953. ; , ; 

727. Sri Rama Chandra Gochhikar, 8/0. Gopinath Gochhikar, Ramachandi 
Sahi, Puri, P.O. & Dist. Puri—sS. C. S. College, Puri—Result for 1951 Supplementary 
Examination is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing at any of the Examinations 
prior to the Annual Examination of 19538. 
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747. Sri Biswanath Rai; S/O. Jagannath Rai, Dolamandap Sahi, Puri, P.O. & 
Wist. Puri,—S. C. S. College, Puri—Result for 1951 Supplementary Examination is 
cancelled and he is debarred from appearing at any of the Examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Examination of 1952. ` 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN SCIENCE 


846. Sri Debatosh Behera, C/o. Ashutosh Behera, P.O. Baripada, Dist. Mayurbhanj— 
M. P. C. College, Baripada—-Result for 1951 Supplementary Examination is cancefied 
and he ig debarred from appearing at any of the examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1955. 
° 


BACHELOR OF ARTS, . 


365. Sri Guru Charan Mohanty, $/O. Upendra Nath -Mohanty, Senior 
Assistant Accountant, Baripada Treasury, P.O. Baripada, Dist. Mayurbhanj ,— 
S. C. S. College, Puri—Result for 1951 Supplementary Examination is cancelled and he 
is debarred from appearing at.any of the examinations prior to the Supplementary 
Examination of 1952. s 

509. Sri Satya Prakash Bahuguna. S/O. Mr. S. D. Bahuguna, Deputy 
Director of Public Instruction, Orissa, Cuttack-2,—Ravenshaw College, Cuttack—Result 
for 1951 Supplementary Examination is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing 
at any of the examinations prior to the Annual Examination of 1953. ; . 

546. Sri Narendra N. Panigrahi, S/O. ate Jagannath Panigrahi, 
Cosmopolitan Mess, Cuttack—3—Ravenshaw College, Cuttack—Result for 1951 
Supplementary Examination is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing at any of 
the examinations prior to the Annual Examination of 1953 - 


MATRICULATION 


1039. Sri Purna Chandra Behera, S/O. Hrushikesh Behera, Village—Inkarbandh 
F.O. Bantala, List. Dhenkanal—B. B. High School, Dhenkanal—Result for 1951 
Supplementary Examination is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing at any of 
the examinations prior to the Annual Examination of 1953. 

1187. Sri Lokanath Padhi, §/O. Sadananda Padhi, Steno Typist, Settlement 
officer, P.O. Berhampur, Dist. Ganjam—Board High School, Nuvapada—Result for 
1951 Supplementary Examination is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the supplementary examination of 1952. 

1414. Sri Radhasyam Padhy, 8/O. Kaviraj Sri Ramanath Padhy Sarma, 
Amarasudha Aushadhalaya, P.O. Berhampur, Dist. Ganjam—Queen of Mission High 
School, Berhampur—Result for 1951 Supplementary Examination is cancelled and he 
is debarred from appearing at any of the Examinations prior to the Annual 
Examination of 19538. ` : 

. 1455. Sri Panchanan Fadhi, S/O. Arjuno .Birobro Samantro, Military Lines, 
Berhampur, P.O. Berhampur, Dist. Ganjam—Berhampur Centre (Private)—Result for 
1951 Supplementary Examination is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations prior to the Annual Exmination of 1953. ! 

1465. Sri Sreepada Venkata Surya Prakasa Rao, S/O. S. Rama Murty, 
Berhampur, P.O. Berhampur, Dist. Ganjam—Berhampur Centre (Private)—Result for 
1951 Supplementary Examination is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the Supplementary Examination of 1952. 

1641. Sri Bichitranand Pattanaik, S/O. Chandra Sekhar Fattanaik, Village & 
PO. Kerang, Dist. Puri—Gopabandhu High School, Begunia—Result for 1951 
Supplementary Examination is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing at any of 
examinations prior to the Annual Examination of, 1953. ` 

1922. Sri Shiva Charan Das,- S/O. Sitaram Das, Village Nawgan, P.O. 
Manigang, Dist. Cuttack—Puri Zilla School—Result for 1951 supplementary examination 
is cancelled’ and he is debarred from appearing at any of the examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 1953. . 

1941. Sri Gangadhar Dash, S/O. Gopinath Dash, Behera Sahi P.O., Puri, Dist. 
Puri—Puri Zilla School (Private)—Result for 1951 Supplementary Examination is 
cancelled and he is debarred from appearing at any of the examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 1955. e 

2017. Sri Debendra Rath, S/O. Ram Chandra Rath, Grand Road, Puri, P.O. & 
Dist. Puri, Orissa —_-Viswambar Vidyapith, Puri, (Private)—Results for 1951 
Supplementary Examination is cancelled and he is debarred -from appearing at any of 
the examinations prior to the Annual Examination of 1955. 

2023. Sri Balamukunda Senapati, S/O. Dinabandhu Senapati, Haragociri Sahi, 
Puri, P.O. & Dist. Puri—Viswambar Vidyapith, Puri (Private) —Result for 1951 
Supplementary Examination is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing at any of 
the examinations prior to the Supplementary Examination of 1952. 
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UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 
No. Ex/Int/21/51/2101-28 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 10 of 8th August, 
1951, with regard to the cases of candidates using unfair means in the I.A. and I.Sc. 
Exgminations of 1951. 

The Examinations of the following candidates have been cancelled and they have 
been debarred from appearing at any examination of this University until 1953, 


Roll & No. èe Name of the candidate College 

Gau: N83 Sarojendu’ Das Gupta Cotton College (I.Se.), Gauhati. 
Karim, 38 Jyotirindra Nath Roy Choudhuri Karimganj College (I.8¢e.). 

Shi. 112 Syamal Kanti Dey Choudhury St. Anthony’s College (I.8c.), Shillong. 
Shi. 156 Prithwish Chandra Dutta St. Anthony's College (I.Se.), Shillong. 
Tez. 15 Devananda Datta Darrang College (I.8c.), Tezpur. 
Bar. 30 Achyut Chandra Das M. ©. College (I.A.), Barpeta. 

Shi. 109 Jawala Prasad Bawri St. Anthony's College (I.A.}. Shillong. 
Shi. N50 Debendra Nath Das St. Edmund's College (I.A.), shillong. 

P. DATTA, 
à ) - Registrar, 
The 27th August, 1951. . Gauhati University. 
_ UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR > 


Notification No. Ex/71/51 


I. In partial modification of this office Notification No. Ex/C/41-B/50, dated 
24th July, 1950, it is notified that Roll No. 100—Hnrolment No. A/49—Satyavan Dave, 
has been permitted to appear at the Intermediate Engineering Supplementary 
Examination of 1951 in Group TI since he has not been found guilty of moral turpitude. 
He is also permitted to join the next higher class according to rules. 

2. It is notified that the Result of Roll No. 126—Enrolment No. B/1568— 
Rebati Kanta Dutta, who appeared at the B.A. (Pass) Supplementary Examination of 
1951 from “Hitkarini Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur Centre, is hereby cancelled’ for having 
been found in possession of a piece of paper which could be of assistance to him at 
ihe Examination. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 
ISHWAR CHANDRA, 

Saugar, Registrar, 

The 29th August, 1951. i : University of Saugar. 


THE ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY, ALIGARH. 
Notification No. 29. 
From 
The Registrar, 
Aligarh Muslim University. 
To . 
The Registrars of Universities in the Indian Union and Pakistan. 


The following candidates, who were found using unfair means at the Supplementary 
Examinations held in the month of August, 1951, have been debarred from appearing at 
any examination of this: University before the year 1953 :— 


Roll Enrolment Exam, Name Father’s Name & Address . Period for 
No. No, which - 
debarred 
80 C7576 H.S. Mohd. Ibrahim Nannay Khan Nebel, Plice 1951 & 1952 
° work, Katra, Aligarh 


Tara Raja Sahib, Paradise 
Institute, Troop Bazar, 
Hyderabad Deccan. 


110 B6063 B.A. Hari Baboo ' Pyare Lal, C/o Rama‘Prasad' 1951 & 1952 


206 «C7654. H.S. Anant Rao Khandey Rao, C/o S. S. 1951 & 1953 


Vakil, Dwarkapuri, Aligarh 
/ i š . pN Sd/- Illegible, 
Dated, Aligarh thesen , 1961. Registrar, 


Muslim University, Aligarh. 
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4 ; UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


._ Orders passed by the Executive Council in its meeting held on 31st August, 1951, 
with regard to the cases of candidates using unfair means in the B.A. and B.Sc. 
Examinations of 1951. 

The Examination of _ the following candidates has been cancelled and they have 
been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University until 1953. e 


Roll & No. Name of the candidates Colleges 
1. Shi 31 (B.Sce.) Birendrakumar Syam St. Anthony’s College, Shillong. 
2. Shi 76 (B.A,) Amiyabhushan Choudhury St. Edmund’s College, Shillong, 
P. DATTA, 
Registrar, 


Gauhati University. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU & KASHMIR 
\ z Notification No. K.U. 9523/51. 


In continuation of the Notification issued by this office on 27th July, 1951, under 
No. 1/Misc., it is hereby notified that the candidate, whose particulars are given below, 
has been disqualified from appearing at any examination of the University for having 
used unfair means at the Annual Degree Examination, beld in 1951, for a period of three 


years (1951, 1952 and 1958) under Additional Statute 12, Chapter XXXIII, Section C, 
Conduct of Examinations :— o 


Name of the Father’s Name Residence Roll Regd. 
candidate 7. ` No. No. 
Makhan Lal Dhar Pt. Prakash Nath Dhar Razdan Kadal, Srinagar 350 390-A-50 
Dated, Srinagar, the 19th September, 1951. i ` @ A. ASHAI, 

f Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DACCA 
Notification Memo. No. 4705-11/Ex. 


A 
[Orders of The Executive Council, dated the 8th September, 1951.7 


Undermentioned candidate being guilty of resorting to unfair means at the Preli- 
minary Law Examination held in February, 1951, is debarred from appearing at the 
next three consecutive Preliminary LL.B. Examinations :— 


Roll No. Name of Hall Name of the candidate 
§2 Salimullah Muslim Hall Kismatul Hakim. 
University BUILDINGS, Sd/- Megible, 
Ramna, Dacca, Controller of Examinations, 
Dated the 3rd November, 1951. University of Dacca. 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
No. F. 5/48/51-E. 
Sir, 
I am directed to in‘orm you that the Union Publie Service Commission have 
debarred Shri Lakhi Ram Rana from applying for any of the examinations or Selections 
to be conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of the candidate a Lakhi Ram Rana. 
2. Examination for which he was a ra Indian Administrative Service, etc., 
candidate f Examination, 1951. , s 
3. Place of birth: ae Garhi (Kundal), Punjab (1f. 
4. Date of birth ae 5th December, 1927. 
ther’ e and address iio Ch. Pirthi Singh, Village Garhi 
ioe (Kundal), P.O. Kundal, Dist. Rohtak. 
6. Reasons for debarring wee Tampered with the date of birth entry 
` . jn nis Matriculation certificate. 


7. Remarks aes Debarred from applying for all future 
i ` examinations and selections to be 
conducted by the Commission. 
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: His candidature for the Indian Administrative Service, etc., Examination, 1951, 
has been cancelled. 
Yours faithfully, 
B. SUKHLA, 
Under-Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commission, 


i , Post Box No. 186, 
PARLIAMENT Hovse, 
Dated, New Delhi—2, the 8rd October, 1951. 


í ANDHRA UNIVERSITY Z 


No. ee ; i 
. gas ORDER i 

* "The results of the following examinees, who have been found guilty of attempting 

to use unfair means at the University Examinations held in September, 1951, are cancelled 

and they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for a 

period of one year, i.e., they will: -not be permitted to sit for any examination before 


September, 1952 :— 


S, No. Name Examination Ragistered No. 
1. Muhammad Sultan Mohi'ddin Intermediate Examination, 3940 
. September, 1951 

2. S. Panduranga Rao Do. 8630 
3. P. Rama Rao : Do. 2826 
4.~> K. Narasimha Rao * Do. 2831. 
5. K., Venkateswara Rao Do. 3941 
& P. V. Subba Rao Do. 1680 ~ 
7. Muhammad Gouse Do. 1511 . 
8. K. Deena Babu Do. 1818 
9. K. Venkatara Raju = Do. 846 

Do. 9780 


10. V. S. P. Sanakaram 
11. Muhammad Afzul Khan Do. rhe 


12. Muhammad Azizuddin 
13. M. Ramakoteswara Rao B.A. Degree Examination 621 
Sd/- MWegible, 


Dated, Waltair, the Ist November, 1951. _ Dy. Registrar. 


- 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 
Memo. No./Ex/M/21/51/7381-53. 

Orders passed by the Executive Council in its meeting held on 27th September, 1951, 
with regard to the cases of candidates using unfair means at the Matriculstion 
Examination, 1951. 

The Examination of the following candidates has been cancelled and candidates 


Nos. 2-16 have been debarred from appearing at any examination of this University antil 
1953; and candidate No. 1 has been debarred until 1954 :— 


SI. Roll & No. Name of the candidates School 
Dib 512 Bhabani Mohan Borgohain ; George Institute, Dibrugarh. 


1 
2. Dib 228 Sreemantalal Saha Bengali High School, Dibrugarh. 
3. Dib P68 Bhabendra Nath Bhattacharyya Private Candidate. 
4, Gau 377 Karuna Kanta. Lahkar Tihu High School. 
5. Gau P173 Misbahuddin Ahmed Private Candidate. 
6. Gau P312 Sambhu Nath Das Private Candidate. 
7. Imph 193 Rajkumar Sanajacba Singh Charu Chand High School. 
8. Kohi P17 Satindra Narayan Dewan Private Candidate. 
9. Lakhim P53 Rafeequr Rahman Private Candidate. 
e 10. Now 279 Tolan Chandra Basu Daksbinpat High School. 
11. Shi 130 Dilip Kumar Roy Choudhury Jail Road Boys’ High School, Shilong. 
12. Shi P27 Radha Mohan Bora Private Candidate. 
13. Shi P60 Ganga Prasad Private Candidate, 
14. Sil 34 Md. Aftab Uddin Laskar Silchar Govt. High School. 
15. Tez P62 Debendra Chandra Bara Private Candidate. 
16. Tez P86 Baikuntha Ram Das Privete Candidate. 
. PB. DATTA, 
Registrar, 


Dated, Gauhati the 27th October, 1951. 
Gauhati Universisy. 
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UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 
Notification : 


It is hereby notified that the Syndicate at its meeting held on, 29th August, 1951, 
has debarred Mr.-Gokuldas Gagrani from appearing at any examination of the University 
in the year 1952 on account of his having produced a false letter before the Principak, 
Herbert College, Kotah, purporting to say that he had been declared successful at the 
Intermediate Examination in Science of 1951, and had forged the signatures of the 
Registrar on it. 


The particulars of the candidate are as follows ;— °» 
1. Name of the candidate aes ‘Gokuldas Gagrani. 
2, ‘Father’s Name ve Kanhiya Lal Gagrani. 
3. -Name of the Institution from which he appeared A 
and failed at the Intermediate Examination ` 
in Science of 1951 F ere ox Herbert College, Kotah. 
M. M. VARMA, 
Registrar, 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 16 of 1951-52. 


` 


hereby notified that the following candidate has been debarred from appearing at any 
examination of this University before 1954 (and not 1953 as notified in this University 
Notification No. 11 of 1951-52), for attempting to use unfair means at the Supplementary 
Examination (B.A.) of 1951 :— 


In partial modification of this University Notification No. ‘11 of 1951-52, it is 


Roll Enrolment Name of the candidate Name of father College 
o. No. 


S-1474 A-497101 Hort- Lal Mairh Shri Bhagwan Das Teacher, M. L. Inter. 
: College, Bisauli (Dist, 
i Budaun). 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 
Notification : 


Tt is hereby notified that— ~ f ; . 
I. The following candidates have been disqualified as, being not fit and proper 
persons to be admitted to any future examination :— 


Particulars of candidates Reasons for disqualification 


(i) Jasbir Singh, son of S. Bachan Singh He impersonated for Roll No. 34107, 
Gill, student of D. M. College, Matriculation Examination, 1951, in 
Moga, who appeared in Intermediate English Paper B. 
Examination, and Roll No. 11170 in . 
April, 1951, and passed. ; , ; 
(ii) S. Kapur Singh, son of S. Man Singh, For filling a wrong affidavit of . having 


Registered No. 49 ez. 18087, who passed the Matriculation Examination 
was declared to have passed the of the Panjab University, Lahore, from 
Intermediate Examination in Sep-- Khalsa High School, Lahore. 


tember, 1950, under Roll No. 2817. ; 

(iii) Shri Vishwambher Dutt Sharma, son For attempting to secure B.A. degree on 
of Pt. Munshi Ram, Vill. & P.O. false statement of passed the B.A. 
Jawali (Kangra). Examination in 1945. 


The Intermediate results of Messrs. Jasbir Singh and Kapur Singh, referred to 
in (i) and (i) above have been quashed. 

2. Subject to the approval of the Senate and Government, displaced persons from 
Sind who have settled down in Delhi, will be permitted to appear in Intermediate, B.A., 
B.Sc. (Pass) and M.A. Examination of this University, as private candidates up to 1955 ' 
{instead of 1952), provided they satisfy other requirements of the Regulations. te 

8. Candidates who fail in the University Examinations will be supplied detailed ` 
narks on payment of the prescribed fee of Rs. 4, just like successful candidates. 


Soran (Smia Hrs), BHUPAL SINGH, 
Dated the 12th September, 1951. Registrar. 


1951] NOTIFICATIONS 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


‘ No. F. 8/30/5L-E | 
Frou 
Shri D. C. Das, I.C.S., Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commission. 
To 


. All Indian Universities. 


Subject: Debarring of Shri Gurmukh Singh permanently from appearing at any 
examination or selection to be held by the Union Public Service Commission in future. 


Six, s ` 

I am directed to .say that Shri Gurmukh Singh, whose particulars are given 
below, made a false statement in regard to his date of birth and to support it changed 
the date of birth entry in his Matriculation Certificate and thereby tried to cheat the 
Commission. The Commission have therefore decided to debar him permanently from 
appearing in any examination or selection which may be held by them in future. 


1. Name and adress of the candidate Gurmukh Singh, $R6629450S/Clerk, 
61 Supply Platoon, ASC, Delhi Cantt. 

S. Lal Singh, House. No. 3362, Hall 
Bazar, Katra Baghian, Amritsar, 7 

His date of birth according to Matric. 
Certificate is 18th February, 1927. 
He claimed this date in his application 


2. Fathers name and address 


3. Date of Birth 


for the Military Wing (July) 1950 
5 f Examination but when he applied for 
the Military Wing Examination, 


July, 1951, he claimed 13th February, 
1928, and changed the date of birth 
entry'in the Matric. Certificate to 
read 13th February, 1928. 

(1) Military Wing Examination 
in July, 1950. 

(2) Military Wing Examination held 


4, Examination for which he was a candidate held 


5. Place of birth 


' : in July, 1951. 
6. State to which he belongs ase Talagang, Dist. Champhellpur (Pakis- 
tan), Punjab. 


He has been excluded from the Military Wing Examination held in July, 1951. 
Yours faithfully, 


D. ©. DAS, 
Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commission. 
è PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 
Notification 


It is hereby notified: that the following candidates have been disqualified as being 
not fit and proper persons to be admitted to any future examination :— 


Particulars of Candidates Reasons for Disqualification 


1. Bhan Singh, son of Ch. Ram He appeared in the Matric. Exa- 
Pat, Village Munda Khera, P.O. mination 1951, in place of Kanwar Lal 
Bahadurgarh, who passed the Matric. Lakra, Roll No. 21848. 


Examination from the Panjab University, 
Lahore, in 1946, under Roil No. 18558. 

2. §. Isher Singh, son of §. Kirpal 
Singh, House No. 14D, Raghomajra, 
Patiala. 


He obtained a duplicaté copy of B.A. 
Certificate on making a false state- 
ment of having passed the B.A. 
Examination’ in September 1942, under 
Roll No. 435, (Regd. No. 384-z-70). 

For having suppressed the fai.ure 
card issued to him by this University 


, 8. Mohan Sarup Arora, son of Shri 
Shiv Ram Sevak, Regd. No. 49.U.66, 


Roll No. 7910, Intermediate Examination 
April, 1951. ¢ 


Solon; (Simla Hills): 
The 5th November, 1951. 


and making use of a faked one for 
admission to the first year class of 5.D. 
College, Ambala Cantt. | 
BHUPAL SINGH, 
Registrar. 
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. Orders of the Executive Council, dated the 8th September, 1951, 


Expulsion at the Intermediate Examination, 1951. 


The undermentioned candidates who were found guilty of resorting to unfair 
means or other acts of indiscipline at the Intermediate Examination held in April, 
1951, are debarred from appearing at any futurdyexamination of the University for the 
period specified. Í ` 


Roll No. 


i 


Name of Institution 


Names of candidates è 


Debarred for three years (including the Examination of 1951) à 


Victoria College, Comilla. 


Do. 
Chandpur College, Chandpur. 
Feni College, Feni. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Chittagong College, Chittagong. 
Do. 
Do. 
Nazirhat College, Nazirhat. 
Do 


Sir Ashutosh College, Kanungopara. 
M. M. College, Sylhet. ` 
Brindaban College, Habiganj. 

A. M. College, Mymensingh. 


Do. ' 
© Do. 
A. M. College, Mymensingh. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
G. D. College, Kishoreganj. 
Haji Asmat College, Bhairab. 
Saadat College, Karatia. 
Do. 
Do. ‘ 
A. M. College, Mymensingh. 
Do. 


1 Do. 
Do. : 
G. D. College, Kishorganj. ; 
Haji Asmat College, Bhairab. . 
Saadat College, Karatia. 
Do. : 


Do. ’ 
Bhuapur College, Bhuapur. 
S. N, College, Dinajpur. 
D 


o. 
A. H. College, Bogra. 
0. 


Md. Abdur Rab Mian 
Md. Ah Azam 
Taranimohan Sil 
Abdur Razzaqus 
Ashimuddin Ahamad 


‘Muhammad Mostafa 


Md. Sayed 

Quazi Muhammad Myssa Kalimulla 

Md. Majibur Rahman 

Md. Aminul Haq 

A. M. Mahbubuzzaman : 

A. K. M. Asad Sobhan Chowshury 

Phanindrakumar Sen 

Joynal Abdin Mazumdar 

Ruhul Amin Muhammad MHamidul 
Hagg 

Md. Shamsul Anwar 

Netraprasad Ganguli 

Bhupatibhushan Chaudhuri 

Syed Md. Anwarul Matin 

Bimalendu Dasgupta 

Md. Abdus Samad 

Md. Sirajul Islam 

A. K. M. Ishaque 

Md. Mohi Uddin 

Md. Mohoshin Ali 

Md. Abdur Rahman 

S. M. Ramjan Ali 

Abinaschandra Goswami 

Md. Habibullah s 

Md, Abdul Bari ¥ 

Md, Nurul Islam 

Shawkat Osmani 

Md. Majibur. Rabman 

Md. Fazlul Hug 

Md. Khabir Uddin Mian 

Md. Mafizur Rehman Mian 

Abdus Samad Khan 

Md. Habibullah 

Md. Abdul Bari 

Md. Nurul Islam 

Shawkat Osmani 

Md. Majibur Rahman 

Md. Fazlul Hu 

Md. Khabir Uddin Mian 

Md. Mafizur Rahman Mian 

Abdus Samad Khan 

Mohammad Zoynul Abedin Khan 

8. M. Abdul Hamid Kiah 

Ranjitkumar Ray 

Sadeque Uddin Ahmed 

Besantakumar Saha 

Md. Ebrahim Ali Mondal 

Narendranath Pramanik 

Md, Zillur Rahman 

Md. Abdul Aziz 


1951] - 
` Roll No. 


"1605 
1648 


1576 
4680 
04822 
1862 
4751 
1881 
4826 
1833 
4844 
4802 
1962 
1899 
7508 


2278 
6044 


5073 
5100 
5023 
5077 
2254 
2342 
5057 


6676 
5096 
2320 
2212 
2351 
2257 
2497 
2514 
2507 
5155 
5124 
2672 
2726 
2725 
2749 


2755 
2781 
5313 
5300 
2820 
6836 
6851 
2906 
6878 

` 2938 

3032 

3035 

5538 

5665 ° 

5736 

7088 

5525 

7534 

3340 


7338 
5411 
5409 
5488 
7227 


NOTIFICATIONS ‘ 


Name of Institution 


Do. 
Rajshahi College, Rajshahi. ` 
Edward College, Pabna. 

O. 


Do. 
Sirajganj College, Sirajganj. 
Do 


Latif I. I. College, Barisal. 


D. M. College, Barisal ` 
B. M. College, Barisal. 


o. 
B. L. College, Daulatpur. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
P. C. College, Bagerhat. 
M. M. College, Jessore. 
D 


o. 
Haraganga College, Munshiganj. 


o. 
Devendra College, Manikganj. 
Do. 
Do. 
Brahmanbaria College, Brahmanbaria. 


0. 

Satkhira College, Satkhira. 

A. M. College, Jamalpur. 
D 


O. 
Jagannath College, Dacca. 
o. 


Islamic Inter. College, Dacca. 

Qaide-e-Azam College, Dacca. ` 

(Through Imperial Salimullah) 
‘Do ‘ 


Dacea College, Dacca. 
Do. 


Do. 
Imperial Salimullah College, Dacca, 


9—1772P—X-XI 


‘et 


Names of candidates 


Abul Kalam Shaikh Nur Muhammad 
Md. Osman Ghani (S/o. Diraz 
Uddin Pramanik) 


Md. Nasir Uddin Pramanik 
Md. Nazrul Islam Sarkar 
Shah Alam Chowshury 

Md. Shahzahan Ali 

A. K. Md. Nurul Islam 
Muhammad Mutiur Rehman 
Mohammad Narul Haque 
Md. Abdur Rouf | 

Md. Najmul Huq 
Mohammad Maqsud 'Ali 
Khan Abdur Rouf 

Md. Shamsuzzuha Mia > > 
Abu Tahir Muhammad Tafazzalur 


Rahman 

A. K. Moztahed Uddin 

Abul Basser Mohammad Fazlul 
Huque 


Md. Saiyed Hossain Bhuiya 

Tofael Ahmad Munshi 

Nurul Amin Bhuyan 

Mohamed Ahsan Ullah 

Md. Hossain Ali Khan 

Mobammed Khabir Uddin Ahmed 

Khan Mohammed Abu Bakar 
Siddique 

Syed Abdul Wadud 

Jatindranath Sil 

A. K. M. Shamsul Alam 

A, K. Fazlul Haq 

Muhammad Shamsul Huda 

Md. Munsur Ali Mian 

Md. Zillur Rahman 

Qamarul Haq ‘ 

Shaikh Muhammad Ghulam Maula 

Md. Shahadat Hossain Chowdhury 

Choudhury Ashfagur Rahman 

Md. Sirajul Haque 

Md. Shofiqur Rahman 

Mohammed Aftab Uddin 

Abu Taleb Muhammad 
Islam 

Muhammad Matiur Rahman 

Muhammad Shamsuzzaman 

Mohamed Nazmul Haq 

Md. Ayub Ali . 

Muhammad Lutfur Rahman 

Indramohan Rajbansi 

Muhammad Abdur Rashid Mian 

Md. Abdul Hannan 

Md. Abdul Matin Choudhury 

Sushovan Anwar Ali 

Muhammad Asaduzzaman 

Kh. Anisor Rahaman 

Masihur Rahman 

Rabindranath Das 

Syed A. Z. Ahmed Rasul 

Mohammad Shahabuddin 

Chowdhury Kamaluddin 

Muhammad Abdul Qadir Bhuiyan 

Abdul Khalique 


Amirul 


Muhammad Abdus Sattar Siddique 
Muhammad Rafiqul Hyder Mian 
Md. Sirajul Hoque Talukder 
Anilkumar Dastalukdar 
Mohammed Abdul Aziz Miah 
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Debarred for three years (including the Examination of 1951) 
q is 
108 Victoria College, Comilla. Abdur Rab Dewan 
8472 Do. Abdul Hamid Bhuyan, 
3518 Do. : : Muzaffor Ahameđ 
122 Do. Md. Mazizul Islam Bhhuyian 
3546 . Do. Md. Nurul Islam (S/o, Mvi. Md. 
Abdul Jalil) z 
5553 Do. Md. Nural Islam Miah 
3685 Do. Ma. Abdul Aziz 
3641 Do. Md. Arab Ali Mia 
8564 z Do. Atindranath Saha ° r 
259  BSrikail College, Tipperah, Aftab Uddin Ahmed 
5899 - Dos Abdul Matin š 
6099 Feni College, Feni. Nur Mohammed Bhuiyan x 
468 Do. : Mohammed Abdur Roup Chouwdhury 
508 Chittagong College, Chittagong. Md. Skamsuddin Ahmed 
F.'3750 Do. i Sofia Bano 
1193 Saadat College, Karatia. Md. Tafazzal Hossain Miah 
4278 Do. Susilchandra Saha 
Debarred for two years nduding the Ewanvination of 1951) 
6454 Saadat College, Karatia. Muhammad Abdur Rouf Khan 
4289 Do.. Panchkari Saharay 
4508 8. N. College, Dinajpur, Md, Mehrul Islam 
1506 Do. Kafiluddin Ahmad 
1655 |A. H. College, Bogra. Md. Korban Ali Miah 
1640 Do. Muhammad Nurul Islam 
4810 Edward Gollege, Pabna. Mad. Shafi Uddin 
4833 Do. Md. Abdus Sobhan Khan ‘ 
4839 Do. N Md. Ghulam Wali-ul Alam 
3 Chowdhury 
4809 Do. ' Md. Shahaz Uddin Miah 
4790 Do. Md. Anwar Hossain 
4813 Do. Jitendranath Mitra 
4804 Do. Md. Mozzem Hussain 
6569 Sirajganj College, Sirajganj. Md. Mozibar Rohman Sirker (S/o. 
Md. Asgar Ali Sirker) 
4912  Kushtia College, Kustia Md. Jabed Ali Mollah 
5026 ` B. M. College, Barisal. Samsul Alam Nazrul Islam 
5054 0. Gazi Abdul Mannan 
5269 P, C. College, Bagerhat. Md. Abdul Hamid Shaikh 
2780 Haraganga College, Munshiganj. Diwan Amjad Hussain 
6865 Devendra College, Manikganj. Abdul Hamid Miah 
9912 `Satkhira College, Satkhira Shaikh Nasrur Rahman 
5635 Jagannath College, Dacca. Muhammad Abdul Awwal 
5674 Do. ' Ajaz Hasan 
5664 Do. A. K. Md. Asaduzzaman Khan 
5705 Do. Anisuddin Bhuiyan 
7273 Imperial Salimullah College, Dacca. Muhammad Khurshid Ullah 
2 Debarred for one year (Examination of 1951 only) 
1518 S. S. College, Dinajpur. Mohammad Abdus Salam 
University Buildings, A. ROUT CHOWDHURY, 
i Ramna, Dacca, - : Controller of Examinations, 
The 8th September, 1951. University of Dacca. 


UNIVERSITY OF DACCA 


Orders of the Executive Council, dated the 8th September, 1951. 
- Expulsion at the Degree Examination, 1951. 


The undermentioned candidates who were found guilty of resorting to unfair 

» means or other acts of indiscipline at the Degree Examination held in April and May, 

‘ 1951, are debarred from appearing at any future examination of the University for the 
period specified: ° feo 


1951] 


Roll No. 


1608 
1678 
1022 


1296 
. 1380 


NOTIFICATIO 


Name of Institution 


NS . 


Names of candidates 


Debarred Jor three years (including the Examination of 1951) 


35 
298 
414 
520 


M. 


1036 


2 


1837 


1160 
1141 


A. M. College, Mymensingh. 
Chittagong Govt. 


College, Chittagong: 
C. College, Sylhet. 


Rajshahi College, Rajshahi 
Edward College, Fabna, 
B. M. College, Barisal. 
Saadat College, Karatia. 


Jagannath College, Dacca. 
Do. 


Do. 


Muhammad Imam Ali Miah 
Bhubanmohan Das 
Badrudduza Chowdhury 
Muhammad Rafiqul Islam 
A. M, Muzherul Islam Khan 
Md. Moazzem Hessain 
Muhammad Abdur Rashid Khan 
Nowsher Ali Talukdar 

A. M. Nurul Huda 

Md. lusuf Mallick 
Salahuddin Ahmed 


4 


Debarred for two years (including the Examination of 1951) 


410. 
409 


` 1165 
1166 


1272 
2158 


Roll. No. Name of Institution 


84 


167 


69 


18 


25 


M. C. College, Sylhet, 
Do. 

Chaumuhani College, Noakhali. 
Do. 


Do: 


Devendra College, Manikganj 
Fazlul Huq Muslim Hall, 


University Buildings, 
Ramna, Dacca, 
The 9th September, 1951. 


4 


Suleman Reza Chowdhury 
Syed Muzarmil Ali 

A. B. M. Ali Ahmed 
Abdur Rahaman Mian 
Nanigopal Ghosh 

K. A. Delwar Hussain 
Abdul Wahed 

Md. Sakhawatul Bari 


A. ROUT CHOWDHURY, 
Controller of 


UNIVERSITY OF DACCA 


Orders of the Executive Council, dated the 8th September, 1951. 
Expulsion at the LL.B., B.Sc. Engineering & M.B.B.S. Examinations, 1951. 


Examinat:ons. 


The undermentioned candidates who were found guilty. of resorting to unfair 
means- or other acts of indiscipline at the following University Examinations are 
debarred from appearing at a future examination of the University for the’ period 
specified against each :— 


Preliminary LL.Bt held in 


Name of candidates 


Period of expulsion 


August, 1951 


exam, of August, 1952). 


2 Examinations (including 
exam. of August, 1951 


g the 


2 years (including the exam. 


ae - Muslim Hassan Iman Chaudhury 3 Examinations (including the 
Hal 
Final LL.B. held in Augtist & September, 1951 
Fazlul Haq Muslim Md. Shamsher Ali 
Hall 
B.Sc. Engineering Part I(A) held in M ay, 1951 
Engineering College, Ahmed Ali 
Dacca 


Medical College, Dacca 


of May, 1951). 


First M.B.B.S. Examination held in July, 1951 


Do. Md. Ishaque 


Do. 


Unrversiry BUILDINGS, 
Ramma, Dacca, the 9th September, 1951. 


Md, Shamsul Islam 


Md. Imdadur Rahman 


3 Examinations (including 
exam. of July; 1951). 


the 


The Examination in Pharma- 


cology is cancelled. 


cology is cancelled, 


A. ROUT CHOWDHURY, ` 


The Examination in Pharma- 


Controller of Examinations. 


~ 
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UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 


Notification : ; 
The following candidates, having resorted to unfair means at the University 
Supplementary High School Examination of 195i, are hereby debarred from appearing 
at any examination of the University to be held before March, 1953. Their present 


examination has been cancelled. š 
3. No. Roll No. Name of candidate Name of Institution 
1 7 Harish Chandra Sharma (Primus) Maharaja's High School, Jaipur. 
2 9 Jai Narain Dusad Do. f s 
3 54 Vigarul Ahad Scottish Mission High Schoal, 
í Jaipur. 
4 93 Narendrakumar Ahuja S. S. Jain Subodh High School, 
Jaipur. 
5 112 Sohan Lal Gupta Private (Jaipur). 
6 422 Arjun Singh Sir Pratap High School, Jodhpur. 
JAIPUR, l ; M. M. VARMA, 
Dated September, 1951. Registrar. 


No. F. 12/14/51-E (JSW/Jan.-51/R. No.1891) 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Tost Box No, 186. 


Trom 
The Secretary, Union Publie Service Commission. 


To ` 
All Indian Universities. 


Subject :-—Hxclusion of Shri Suresh Chandra Dogra from the Examinations and Selections 
7 conducted by the Union Public Service Commission. 


air, . 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have 
debarred Shri Suresh Chandra Dogra from applying for ‘any of the examinations or 
selections to be conducted by them up to the end pf 1953. The particulars of the 
candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of the candidate ... Suresh Chandra Dogra. 
2 Examination for which he 
was a candidate ites Joint Services Wing (January), 1951. 

3. Place of birth ~ ane Bhota Rawal (West Pakistan). 

4. Date of birth see 10th January, 1984. 

5. Father’s name ++, Shri Badri Nath Sharma, Clerk Ist Grade, Punjab 
Irrigation Section. G. H. Q., Simla. 

6. Reasons for debarring ... Claimed different dates of birth for two different 
examinations to suit his convenience. 

7. Remarks one Debarred from appearing at the Commission’s Exami- 
nations and selections to be held up to the end of 
1953. $ 


His candidature for the .Joint Services Wing (National Defence. Academy) 
Examination held in January, 1951, has been cancelled. 


„PARLIAMENT HOUSE, B. SUKLA, 
Dated, 1 Noa Delhi, ue 22nd "September, 1951, ‘ Under- Secretary, 
Union Publie Service Commission. 


BOARD OF HIGHER SECONDARY EDUCATION, DELHI 
Notification 
» The following candidates having attempted to use unfair means at the Board’s 


Examinations of 1951, have been debarred from appearing ab the examination noted 
against each :— 


. 1951] NOTIFICATIONS 690 ¢ 


s 
1. High School Examination 
Roll Name of the Name of father Name of Insti- Examination from. 
number Candidate. or guardian. tution. which devarred. 
25 Shri Kishan Ch. Jal Lal Private candidate Disqualified for the 
. , High School Exami- 


notion 1951 and de- 

barred from High 

School Examination 
. bs 1952 and 1953. 


2. Higher Secondary Examination 


279 Suraj Prakash Rameshwar Daes Birla Higher Disqualified from the 
i ‘ Secondary Higher | Secondary 
School, Delhi. Examination, 1951 


and debarred from 
any of the Board’s 
Exam. of 1962, 1953, 


and 1955. 
1376 Premchandra Jain Shri Kanhya Lal Ramjas Higher Disqualified from the 
Jain Vaid, Secondary School Higher Secondary 
1 No. 1, Daryaganj, Examination, 1951 
Delhi. and debarred from 


any of the Boards 
Examinations of 1952 


; and 1953. 
2050 Nirmal Misra Lik Mani Misra Indraprastha Disqualified from the 
Hindu Girls’ Higher Secondary 
Higher Secondary Examination, 1951 
School, Delbi. and debarred from 


any of the Boards, 
Examination of 1952 
and 1953. 


Sd/- illegible, 
- Secretary, 
Board of Higher Secondary Education, Delhi. 
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THE FUFURE WORLD UNDER A NEW 
ORDER 


Dr. TamMonasH CHANDRA Das Gupta, M.A., PH.D. 


Lecturer, Calcutta University. 


“There is a gulf of difference between the world as it stands today 
-and the world that should figure in future. This is a -very -serious 
matter for consideration owing to the extremely unsatisfactory state of 
affairs now prevailing, so far as man is concerned. Geologically and 
anthropologically, the human family first appeared in this world in the 
dim past when that was at all made possible by nature. How man 
first came into being in this little planet of ours and how in the past 
various races evolved out of the family of man, and since that time 
occupied various parts of the globe, is a subject which though 
extremely interesting, is nevertheless open to innumerable speculations 
and is moreover, beyond our present scope of enquiry.’ 


It has been found that the various races of man have not pro- 
gressed equally since their first formation and some are intellectually 
far ahead of the others. These are due to reasons inscrutable as well as 
complicated, the chief being physiological, geographical and political. 
Races rise and fall, and even some become altogether extinct owing to 
many of these factors working jointly or separately. 

: To be concrete and precise, we are now concerned with the 
following races and their status in the family of man :— 


These are the Caucasians, the Mongolians, the Red-Indians, the 
Austrics and the! Negritos. Of these the Caucasians have risen highest 
in the scale of civilization, culture and intellectual attainments, while 


1 Keane—Man, Past and Present and E, B, Taylor—Anthropology, Vol, I, 


` 
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the Negritos have lagged behind and have remained at its bottom. 
About the antiquity and knowledge of these races, the Caucasians and 
the Mongolians stand foremost having the oldest and the best records, 
so far as informations are in the possession of the present world. The 


past as well as the present of the others are not so well known as of” 


these two. The most glaring undeveloped condition of the Negritos is no 
doubt deplorable, but this is primarily due perhaps to the less developed 
condition of the brains physiologically, according to one opinion, 
besides other grave reasons. But strangely enough, the amenities of 
the highest civilization as selfishly enjoyed by the Caucasians now and 
shared by the Mongolians are no less deplorable. 


What is culture and civilization ? Without entering into quibbles 
regarding their proper definitions which are open to different inter- 
pretations, one may take the common-sense view which attaches culture, 
among others, to high and universal moral sense and civilization to 
material prosperity. Sometimes the two seem to be expressed in 
inverse ratio. When a society or a nation pays more attention to one, 
the other falls into comparative inattention or disdain. However, 
with the development of family and thereby social life, man becomes 


aware of the importance of both, provided he belongs to an intellectual’ 


society. But equal attention to both culture and civilization are not 
conceded to many societies, peoples or nations, by Divine Will, hence 
so many ills. Consciousness regarding means for bare existence and 
propagation of the race are the two primary considerations in man, 
like all living beings. Culture and civilization bring in higher social 
consciousness and social virtues in man and when both are adequately 
cultivated, smooth down life to perfection eradicating many of its evils. 


But in practical life this is not to be. Social consciousness in 
man gradually develops spiritual sense which again outwardly takes the 
form of religion in civilized communities. This sense of religion when 
cultivated to an undue proportion loses its spiritual significance and 
sometimes brings into conflict various groups of human societies, 
resulting in social disorder or even destruction in many cases. 
Religion and ways of life of a people also mould their culture in the 
practical field to a considerable extent. Among various social expressions 
Economics and Politics are the two products of civilization having 
points both on the sides of good and bad. In fact, the two are the 
most potent factors in shaping the destiny of a nation. Mishandling 
of both, by human agencies have caused many woes to society in 
general, unparalleled in history. Now-a-days Politics have grown to 
be largely dependent on Economics in Public affairs. If dishonest men, 
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like some of the ancient Greek Oligarchs, flourish at the top of a society? 
. politically expressed as a “‘ State ’’ or a ‘‘ Government,” then practical 
politics as well as public administration in their hands will naturally 
be cused as a powerful engine of destruction to compass ruin of the 
innocent and the weak for attaining their selfish ends in the forms of 
riches, power and notoriety. Religion, Law, Justice, National cause 
and such other weighty matters will be wrongly interpreted, formulated 
and-used by them according to their own ways of perverted thought. 
In brief, accumulation of power in the hands of such ambitious and 
self-interested men or party-men does incalculable mischief to a society, 
organised as a ‘‘ State,” causing unwanted war, dire famine and what 
not ? 

Material exploitation of a nation by a few such rich and 
unscrupulous men goaded by obsession, partisan spirit or selfish ends 
will ultimately lead a country to utter ruin. This is the picture which 
may be drawn of many of the countries of modern times. Religion or no 
Religion, Law or no Law, National cause or no National cause, a poli- 
tically organised society called a “‘State’’ which cannot adequately meet 
the primary wants of its people as also wherein no person has any right 
to have his proper protection, far less to live decently and with honour. 
Law is the servant of the rich to protect their interest and to grind 
down the poor, individual exists for the State and not the State for 
. the individual,—that State cannot at all justify its existence. Similarly, 
a State in which the sanctity of family life and freedom of thought as 
well as speech are not given due share of attention and scope, jobbery 
and nepotism are given preference to ability in administration, one 
section of people unduly preponderates over the other and oppresses 
the latter specially in respect of language, staple food and wearing. 
stuff, honour of women whether in general or of particular categories 
is not’ safe, Science loses the high ideal of service to humanity and only 
panders to the whims of the rich and powerful, even when it is 
detrimental to the interests of the public,—that State is a bane to 
human society. So also, State wherein warfare has not its proper. 
implications and is a pastime for the powerful and the ambitious in the 
name of supposed necessity or high-sounding but hollow principles, 
‘the Executive prevails over the Judiciary and the Legislature,—that 
State is better not to function. Similarly, a State in which the strong 
does not help the weak, trade and commerce are not meant to benefit 
the masses but to enrich a few dishonest and profiteering business- 
magnates, human life degenerates and has little value, hateful vices 
and heinous crimes abound and the government without really represent- 
ing the people enslave them,—such a State is more dead than living. 
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If this is the gloomy picture of human society that may be drawn 
of the present age, then the problem comes to the forefront as how to 
combat and remedy the evils mentioned here. If is not so easy to` 
solve this difficult problem. Unless better sense prevails in society, 
the masses are properly educated to take due interest in the mantge-~ 
ment and control of a State, real power passes from coteries of" 
interested persons to the masses and the middle-class «intellectuals 
preponderate over the rich, the above evils cannot be truly remedied. 
Thus, unless undue emphasis towards all-‘‘isms’’ and-‘‘cracies’’ by poli- 
tical theorists and thinkers ceases to act, labour-population remain within 
bounds of their own sphere of activity, economic and commercial balances 
are reached and adequate attention to quick and excellent transport- 
facilities is paid, a State can never progress in right lines. So also, 
unless social legislations eradicate all social evils, Science and Art work 
together not to destroy but to improve the condition of man, the food- - 
problem of man is completely solved, physical and mental infirmities as 
also disease and death in man are all ably investigated and combated and , 
brotherly feelings in all sections of a people are properly fostered, the 
future real welfare of mankind will continue to remain as distant as 
ever. : l 
` All good things enjoyed by a people, in truth, are amenities of 
both culture and civilization. But attainment of good culture with all 
its high philosophical ideas is also dependent upon attainment of good - 
civilization, as man unhampered by the bare problem of existence and 
even in possession of the beneficial fruits of civilization can only then 
adequately think of the high standard of culture which vary according 
to the development and progress ‘of each society of men. 

This culture and civilization in man can best develop when one 
group of men organised politically can remain free and independent of : 
any other group of men. Mankind forming families and societies 
occupy landed territories in various parts of the globe. Human societies 
in terms of culture and civilization are known as ‘‘ peoples” and 
politically known as ‘‘ nations.” Independent political existence is 
‘essential for eradication of all evils and thereby enjoyment of higher 
socia! virtues to benefit mankind. Civilization and culture can best 
develop in a ‘‘ State,’’ as any country with internal and external 
political independence or ‘‘sovereignty’’ is normally so called and no? 
otherwise. But the smaller is a State in territorial jurisdiction and in 
population, the less will be its chance to remain in independent 
existence against its less cultured but more powerful and unscrupulous 
neighbours. So, combination of States. and Sub-States,” bigger and 
smaller, is essential for security and freedom. . All the unitary States 
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cannot remain big enough for historical and oaa reasons. y So 
combination. of smaller States with other bigger and smaller States into 
‘ Confederacies °” can only safeguard their independence and proper 
development. ` l f l 


` 


In the formation of confederacies, cultural and political, history 
has conclusively shown’ that Race-question (whether mixed or unmixed) 
plays a great part. `In other words, along with culture and civilization, 
of whatever standard these might be, all people have exhibited strong 
race-sympathies, race-consciousness and race-mode of existence in ‘speech, 
ways of life and social habits.* t 


So race-element can never be, ignored in the formation of 
Confederacies to avoid unnecessary blood-shed, war, economic exploita- 
tion and many other similar evils. The combination of the States, 
cultural as well as political, in terms of races will make better existence 
in man possible through the same race-culture and the same race- 
civilization. 


The. present State-organisations, whether consciously or uncons- 
ciously formed, are following the path of races,—religion with some 
being also of important consideration. If a person says that the 
Caucasians are now ruling the world, will he be far wrong in his 
assertion ? Did not the Mongolians, the Red-Indians and the Austrics 
do the same in the past and either build empires or otherwise spread 
into distant continents to make the influence of their cults, culture and 
civilization felt by other races ?- Even the Negritos spread into very 
distant lands and islands, and can still be found in the Pacific isles as 
Austrics are traceable even up to the western frontiers of North-Indis. 
The art, culture and empires of the Red-Indian Aztecs of Mexico 
(North America) who possessed the ancient Maya civilization, the Incas 
of. Peru. (South America), the Andeans (South America) and the Toltecs 
(Central, America) are too well known to require’ elucidation.” The. 
very old Mongolian civilization as expressed in Chinese culture and 
Chinese empires need not also be recounted here. The large-scale 


1 About the ways of life and social habits, the branéh of the Caucasians using 
both bread as the principal food-stuff and trousers as bodily wear seems to prepanderate 
over the other Caucasians along with other races using both rice as the principal food-stuff 
and the loin-cloth for bodily wear. 


2 Vide among others— 


(a) Perry—The Children of the Sun (for the Austrics). . 

(b) Thompson Diego de Landa’s Researches regarding the Mexicans. = 

(e) Pradenne’s works regarding the Pacific and the Antarctic zones. 

(d) °W. Werner—'' The Folk-lore of the Bantus ° and “ The Mythologies of all 
races '’ (for Africa). 

(e) Maxmiiller—Contributions to the Science of 1 Mythology, Vols. I & II. 

(f) Van Loon—Art of Mankind. 
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invesions of the Mongal Tartars (including both the (uns and the 
Turks) *under Chenghiz Khan, Attila, Toraman, Kublai Khan, Taimur, 
Osman and others made enough racial and political impressions in Asia 
and Europe, some ‘centuries back, not to speak of their predecessors, 
she Sakas, the Epthalites and the Kushans. The Caucasians have the 
most remarkable records which are familiar enough among various races 
of mankind. The Semitics, the Vedic Aryans or the Indo-Aryans, the 
Indo-Iranians, Indo-Europeans or Indo-Germans, the Pamirians and 
other Caucasians have still the greatest mastery over the world, both old 
and new. The ancient peoples such as the Egyptians, the Phrygians, the 
Armenians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Mitannes, the Hittites, the 
Persians, the Medes, the Babylonians, the Chaldaeans, the 
Assyrians, the Dravidians, the Slavs, the Celts, the Teutons (with 
the Anglo-Saxons) and others—all belonged to the race known as the 
“ Caucasians.” All other races, on the whole, have remained pure, 
but the Caucasians in many cases have got mixed-up greatly or little 
with other races in the lands under their occupation. The whole North- 
West, South-West and the Mid-South of Eurasia are Caucasian. 
In Europe, save and except some Mongolian elements 
known as the Huns, the Finns, the Lapps, the Basques and the Czechs, 
the people are all Aryan-Caucasians of Indo-European branch. The 
whole of the Mediterranean sea-board of Asia and Africa inclusive of 
the Desert of Sahara in Africa are chiefly occupied by the Semitic 
Caucasians. Africa contains sprinkling of Caucasian population in 
same other parts too, specially in the South and Hast Africa. India in 
Mid-South Asia is now predominantly Indo-Aryan Caucasian. In both 
the Americas the Caucasian elements as represented by the various 
European nations, such as the English, the French, the Spanish, the 
Portuguese and others need no mention. 
Race-Consciousness does not altogether become extinct in man. 
One may not be far wrong, if in the rise of Japan or China one smells 
the rise of the Mongolian race and in the -present Russo-American 
rivalries for world-domination or influence discovers the struggle between 
the two wings of the Caucasians—or better, between the full-blooded 
Gancasians and the mixed Mongolo-Caucasians. The Caucasian Slavs 
of Russia and the Mongolian Tartars of Asia are very close in cultural 
and political spheres now forming the Soviet Union. Besides, the 
Tartars are now being rejuvenated by the Russian Slavs along with 
some other branches of the Mongolians, with the infusion of Marxism 
ein them. . 
The Confederacies of States may combine to form big blocks, zones 
or areas oñ race-basis, culturally and politically. 
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The Caucasians have spread themselves too wide and too fy as 
also got mixed-up with too many races and sub-races to form ne 
block, culturally and politically. Hence, we may think of the tkree 
great divisions of the Caucasians, occupying the three zones of the 

“globe, e.g., (1), Greater India of the Hindu-Buddhistic Tondo- 
Aryans, (2) The Near and Middle East and North-Africa, all combining 
into one Semitic as well as Islamic block, (3) Euro-America of the 
Christian Indo-European family of the Aryans. The Mongolian race 
occupies the North-East Asia with the adjoining Pacific islands and 
the Arctic zone where the Mongoloid Eskimos live. This zone maz be : 
taken as the home of the Mongolians. The western part of North 
America and Central America and almost the whole of South America 
are essentially the area of the Red-Indians who are also allied to the 
Mongolians of Asia. A large part of Canada and U. S.A. (both in 
North America) are really adjuncts of Europe owing to the settlements 
of the French and the English in these areas. The white populazion 
in South America composed of the Spanish and the Portuguese being 
not large may be ignored. The Austrics of the Pacific island-grcups 
mostly to the south of the equator may be considered racially and 
culturally as the people of a separate area. So also all Africa souta of 
the Sahara Desert wherein the Negros and the Bantus largely dwell, 
is the Negro-Bantu zone on racial and cultural grounds. The Antarctic 
region, now almost uninhabited, mainly falls within the neighbouring 
area of the Oceanic Austric people who are its first discoverers, for 
its future development. 

In referring to the above areas or zones we have at first racial 
and cultural conditions of man in mind. Political unity with the 
requisite consciousness may arise out of it in future about waich 
nothing definite can be suggested at this stage besides pious hope. 

In developing cultural unity first and political unity next, among 
various branches of the human family, advanced nations belonging tc- 
the Caucasian and the Mongolian stocks should come forward for this 
selfless and self-imposed task. No other nation perhaps is more 
fitted in the matter of raising into proper level of existence pecples 
of backward and unfortunate races like the Negritos, Austrics and the 
Red-Indians than the future Indians of ‘‘ Greater India.” This 
Sub-Continent contains various races of composite nature all comb:ned 
into one, under the Indo-Aryan leadership. The Ancient Indians had 
close touch with many of these peoples from Africa to America as | 
present historical, cultural, ethnical and archaeological investigations , 
have sufficiently indicated. The future Indians may be adequately 
helped by other nations in up-lifting the backward peoples and na.ions 
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zoneidering the matter as a sacred trust. Among the Indians, the 
Bengalis with their ancient tradition and contact specially with the 
Far-Hast as also for their taste for navigation and high intellectual 


attainments will certainly be extremely useful for the purpose. 
oe 


The pioneer-work of infusing race-consciousness and thereby 
disseminate or raise the standard of culture among less fortunate peoples 
_of the world by one or more progressive nations require energ, 
strength, selflessness and patience of a very high order. Among such 
nations the present Indians, as the matter now stands, even possessing 
all these good qualities of a nation are not, sufficiently strong politically 
and therefore not fit for the purpose. This laudable endeavour is 
>ossibly reserved for future Indians belonging to the strong State or 
rather Confederacy of States of ‘‘ Greater India ’’ with no Pakistan 
m existence to trouble about. l 

In brief, we propose here race-groupings in future, with also 
religious, social, linguistic and cultural affinities for consideration. 
The future confederacies of States are expected to combine both 
culturally and politically as separate race-blocks. Each race-block will 
thus be composed of a number of confederacies and will naturally be 
very few in number on the face of the globe. 


If one thinks that by combining confederacies of States on a 
race-basis first culturally and then on a political basis (if that at all 
comes frue in future) the world will be converted into a veritable 
Earadise then he will surely be rudely disappointed. This world is never 
expected to be free from bad elements in individuals as well as in 
o-ganised nations. So, warfare and injustice will never cease in this 
world. But this evil can be considerably mitigated. Very large as 
a so well-equipped race-groups (each group being composed of a number 
o” confideracies of States) will rarely come into conflict with one 


another, as measuring of physical strength will be of doubtful results. 


I: at all such a warfare happens some day, then the world, perhaps, 
will see her last days with mankind. Nobody. can forestall actual 
events and no system can be enough perfect to eradicate evils altogether 


from human society. e 
The biggest areas ọf proposed race-confideracies on cultural basis 


far the ‘present, and with political significance afterwards, may be 
ccnsidered as follows :— 

1. Greater India :— 
= India Proper, culturally speaking, should, contain sinit, 
five areas’ inclusive of the Himalayan region to develop in future into 
fire ‘“‘ States’. These are :— 


~ 
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(a) The Prachya (North-East India), (b) the Madhya Desa (‘The 
- North-Indian Midland), (c) the Uttarapath (North-West India), (d), the, 
` Dakshina-patha (South-West India) and (e) the Dravida (South-East 
India). Pakistan to be absorbed in India. „With these to be joined 
Tiet, Sikong, Burma, Siam, Laos, Malay and French Indo-China 
(with some extensions of its northern frontier, and composed of 
Cambodia, . Annam,’ Tonquin and Cochin-China). Indonesia, the 
Philippines. isles, Western Australia (of the sea-coast and in part), 
and some islands of the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian Sea, the Indian 
Ocean and the-Pacific.t Thus the proper dimension of the confederacy 
of ‘‘ Greater India ’’ will be complete. This area is racially the 
Caucaso-Austric-Mongol zone (with the Caucasians leading) having 
originally and now mainly the zone of Hindu-Buddhistic religion and 
culture with other religions of later introduction. Numerically 
and culturally the Hindu Caucasians or better Indo-Aryans predominate 
in this vast area cementing together all differences in respect of race, 
religion and culture of the inhabitants. ‘“‘Greater India’ like India 
proper, is the land of composite group of races and shows remarkable 
unity in diversity.? It is essential that to retain this unity and also 
uniformity, the inhumanity and religious bigotry. in certain peoples | 
inside and outside India proper (specially inside the north-east and 
north-west of India proper) are to be checked decisively. The Prachya, 
Burma and the Uttarapatha are to be particularly mentioned in this: 
connection. ; ; a 


. 


2. The Caucaso-Mongol zone :— 


This zone comprises the territories of the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe, the Balkan States, Greece, Turkey in Europe and the North- 
West Asia. Its eastern boundary should be the river Obi of Siberia 
and the Altai and the Tiensan mountain ranges. The Southern limit 
of this area is the river Sir Daria in Turkistan,-so far as Central Asia 
is concerned. Some Tartar tribes like the Kazaks, the Kirghiz’ of the 


1 Besides the unitary or confederacy of each of the five future States of India 
Proper, Tibet, Indo-China, Indonesia, the Philippines and Western Australia may also’ 
be considered as States and component parts of ‘‘ Greater India.” All these future 
“ States '’ will themselves be mostly confederacies absorbing all the areas of Geo- 
graphical ‘‘ Greater India, into a bigger confederacy. Tibet will include Sikong and 
Indo-China will include all the countries from Burma to Annam and the Malay 
Peninsula. 

2 Regarding the natural and cultural boundaries of the five divisions of India, 
the following may be roughly indicated. These five divisions may in future form into 
well-organised and strong States and members of the confederacy of ‘‘ Greater India.” 

(a) The Prachya—The Himalayas (inclusive) to the north, the rivers Irawady 
and the Taping (Burma) to its east, the Bay of Bengal and the river Godavary (in part) 
to the South and the rivers Gandak or at Jeast Buri Gandak, the Son and the Wain- 
Ganga with also the Maikāl. range to its’ west. The Andamans and the Nicobar Isles 
are to be joined with the Prichya The major part of this area is ‘‘ Greater Bengal ” of 
the Bengalis. i 
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fijeppes, the Kalmuks, the Samoads, the Buriats and the Tungus of 

north Siberia as also a few others fall within this area. The Caucasian | 

mountain countries of Georgia and Armenia also belong to this part of 

the World. This area is predominantly Christian and partly Moslem, 

the latter inhabiting North-West Asia. : 
-3. The Mongolian zone :— 

All the countries of the North-East Asia comprising Sinkiang, 
Mongolia (Inner and Outer), Siberia from the river Obi up to the Pacific, 
China, Manchuria, Korea, Japan isles, Sakhalin or Karafuto isle, 
Kurile isles, Ryukyu arch. and the Hawaii isles including some other 
islands of the Pacific Ocean north of the Equator. This zone is mostly 
Buddhistic in religion. 

4, The Western Europe :— 

All Europe west of Finland, Russia-in-Europe, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Yogo-Slavia, the Balkan States, Greece and Turkey-in-Europe 
fall within this area. This area is Christian in religion. 

5. The South-West Asia :— 

(The Near and the Middle East). 

This area comprises, Afghanistan, Beluchistan, Iran, Iraque the 
Turan (Turkistan) or the Turcoman country containing the Tajiks and 
the Ujbeks up to the river Sir Daria to its north, Turkey-in-Asia or 
Asia Minor, ‘Arabia with its Beduin tribes and settled population in 
different Arabian States, Trans-Jordan, Palestine, Israil and Syria. 
In religion this is a Moslem or Islamic block. 


6. North-Africa :— 
Ié contains all the vast area of North-Africa north of the Sudan 


and include Egypt and the Deserts of Sahara, Igidi, Nubia and Libya, 
ap to the Mediterranean sea. In religion this is a Moslem area. 

7. ‘Negro-Bantu Africa :— i 

All Africa south of the Sahara Desert and up. to the Cape of Good 
Hope are chiefly inhabited by the people of the Negro-Bantu race who 


(b) The Madhya Desa—The Himalayas (inclusive) to its north, the western 
boundary of the Prachya to its east, the river Nerbudda to its south and the Arabian 
sea, the western boundary of the Rajputana area, (i.e., the western boundary of the Thar 
desert) and the river Sutlej to the west, 

(c) The Uttarapatha—The Himalayas (inclusive) to its north, the western boundary 
af the Madhya Dega to its east, the Arabian sea to its south and the Suleiman and the 
Exrtahar ranges to its west. Also the Swat and the Gilgit rivers to its north-west. 

(d) The ‘Dakshinépatha—The Nurbudda river to its north, the river Wain-Ganga 
and the Maikal range to its east, the Krishna river to its south and the Arabian sea to 
its west. ears 
(e) The Dravida—The river Krishna including the districts of Nalgonda, Mahabub- 
“nagar, Krishna and Warangal of Hyderabad Province to its north, the Bay of Bengal 
to its east, The Indian Ocean with the island of Ceylon (inclusive) to its south and the 
Arabian sea to its west. The Maldives and the Laccadives to be joined with the 
Dravida. The Tamils, the Telugu, the Kanarese and the Malayalam countries with the 

isls of Ceylon compose this Dravida area. 
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- follow a kind of primitive religion with ancestor-worship. The Boerg, 
, the British, the Belgians, the French and the Portuguese have settled 
or occupied virtually the whole of the homeland of the above race as 
‘the result of the Berlin Conference of 1885 of the European nations, - 
for the partition of Africa among them. 

8. The Austric Belt of the Pacific :— 


` The island of Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand isles, New 
Guinea (Papua) isle and various groups of islands, mostly south of the 
Equator and partly to its north. These groups of islands are known 
as Australasia (Melanesia), Micronesia and Polynesia. All of this 
zone is also known as Oceania, the ocean being the Pacific ocean. 

The whole island of Australia with traces of ancient Indian culture 
is now under British settlement. Both the whites and the indigenous 
Australians are not large enough in numbers. Western Australia with 
vast deserts is almost without population. The coastal portion of 

. Western Australia to the north and west of the Great Sandy Desert, 
Gibson Desert and the Great Victoria Desert require attention of 
“ Greater India ” for its future development. ` The Oceanians follow 
primitive religion and have much similarity with the ancient Indians 
with regard to art, culture, philosophy, folk-lore and worship of their 
deities.? l 

9. The North (with Central) America :— 

The Whites now occupy and rule the land and the Red-Indians, 
its original population, are now somewhat scarce in North America. 
So, in part, North America remains an adjunct to Western Europe. 
But roughly Mexico and Central America as also all Canada and 
U.S.A. west of long. 110 (West) do still remain the land of the 
Red-Indians with the ancient’ Maya civilization of the Aztecs of 
Mexico. The religion of the Red-Indians is primitive worship of their 
gods and goddesses having cultural and réligious affinities with those 
of The ancient Indians. 

10. The South or Latin-America :— 

Most of this continent has been occupied by the Spaniards and 
partly by the Portuguese, as in Brazil. The South-America contains, 
emong others, the ancient relics of the Inca civilization in Peru. In 
Patagonia live a people who are tallest in the world in stature but 
possess few rudiments of civilization. South-America contains, besides 
the Red-Indians and the Europeans (mostly Spanish), a large number 


1 BR. D. Banerjee—Pre-historic Ancient and Hindu India. Also, Fornander—An 
account of the Polynesian race, Its origin and migrations, Vol. I. Also, Roland B. 
Dixon—The Mythology of all races—Vol. IX. 
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wf Cross-breed population. This area may be left fo the Red-Indians 
to dévelop themselves with the help of some one of, the advanced . 
nations of the East with whom their culture and civilization have strong 


similarities as with the Indians of the past. 8 


ll. The floating Icy-Continent of Arctic zone :— 
This is the area of the Mongoloid Eskimos. They are required 
to. develop their own civilization with the help of the Morigolian i race. 
At present European interest in this farthest northern zone is daily 
increasing. i 
12. The Icy Antarctic Continent :— 
This Continent of the farthest south has no human population 
excepting some European settlements of various nationalities, chiefly 
_ engaged in whale-fisheries and located at distant stations. This continent 
is supposed to be rich in mineral wealth. In this area the. earliest 
navigators on record were the adventurous Austric people of Oceania 
and also ship-wrecked Austric mariners of the neighbourhood who may 
again make attempts in distant future, as in the past, to colonise the 
coastal areas along with some nations of the Caucasian stock of Asia. 
' They may also investigate and develop this dead Continent. 


. Among the twelve groups mentioned above the five Caucasian 
groups may be resolvable into only three areas—the group-nos. 9, 4 and 
9 (in part) forming into one combination. Similarly, the group-nos. 5 
and 6 may be united into one block. So, the two Red-Indian groups, 
e.g., nos. 9 and 10, may form into only one zone. Likewise the group- 
nos. 3 and 11 may join together, as the same may be done with group- 
nos. 8 and 12. So, we get really seven biggest groups, blocks or areas 
on race-basis. l 


Broadly speaking taking info consideration the racial and cultural 
distribution of the family of man, on the whole, in various parts of the 
globe, it may be worthwhile to divide the human family as above. 
Social, religious, linguistic, economic and political expressions of human 
society, based on race and culture, are different in different areas of the 
world. Keeping in mind these vital and well-known differences in human | 
family, the various cultural zones have here been contemplated to bring - 
in real peace and unity in mankind. Time will show whether the. 
ideas expressed here are at all correct and the world will move in right 
lines in future, as indicated above, by the benign will of Providence. 


A 


A 


RESERVE BANK FINANCING OF PRIVATE 
: ENTERPRISE | 


` Arun K. Darracupta, M.A. 
: (Research Scholar in Economics, Calcutta University). 


In countries like the U.S.A; and the U.K., the central bank is 
' universally acclaimed as one of the most important agencies through 
which government financial aid is. extended to private enterprise. 
Central banking practice in this respect has, however, varied from 
country to country. For instance, in contrast to the U.S. central 
banking system, the central bank of the U.K. has played no direct 
role in industrial or agricultural financing. The extent of financial help 
rendered to private enterprise by the nationalised Reserve Bank of 
India can be guessed from the fact that the Bank was intended to tread 
in the footsteps of the Bank of England by those who shaped the 
Reserve Bank of India Act of 1934. Following the Bank of England, 
the Reserve Bank has as yet taken no part in thé direct: financing of 
private industry or agriculture. 

The Act of 1934, which created the Reserve Bank of India, did 
not postulate the provision of industrial finance as an important or 
desirable function of the Reserve Bank. It gave the Bank no power 
to finance industry direct on a long ‘or short-term basis. Although 
under Section 17(4)(d) funds for the marketing of output produced by 
industrial co-operative societies would be available from the -Bank 
through some intermediate apex financing agency, the Act really created 
an anomalous situation by actually excluding such societies from its . 
purview. During’ World War II the Reserve Bank, it is understood, 
was authorised to finance scheduled banks desirous of assisting war 
contractors or other government suppliers. But such accommodation 
was of an extremely short-term character. Its actual volume has never 
been precisely known.’ In the post-war period, the Reserve Bank has 
actively co-operated in the constitution of the long-dreamt-of Industrial 
Finance Corporation of India, and participated in the latter’s share- 
capital: This is the utmost that the Reserve Bank has done in the 
sphere of long-dated industrial credit. This method of round-about 
financing of industry has been practised by the Bank of. England for a a 


1 Source: Basu, ‘‘ Industrial Credit in War and Post-War Economy ™° (1945), 
Pe 34; . 
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log time. In the inter-war period the Bank of England sponsored the 
establishment of several capital lending institutions and participated 
in their resources as well; of these the Securities Management Trust, 
the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company and the United 
Dominions Trust were the most noteworthy. After World War II i 
has again taken financial interests in the setting up of two now-well- 
known financing agencies, viz., the Finance Corporation for "Industry, 
and the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation. 

In agricultural finance this, -round-about method of Bank of 
England assistance has consisted in the Bank’s contribution to the 
‘Share-capital of the Agricultural Mortage Corporation of England (1928). 
Recently the Reserve Bank of India has likewise evinced much interest 
in the setting up of an all-India long-term agrarian financing agency. 
There is, however, one significant structural difference between the 
Bank of England and the Reserve Bank. The latter has its 
Agricultural Credit Department and the Department of Banking 
Development. The Bank of England has no such Departments. The 
Department of Banking Development is of very recent origin. It was 
created in October, 1950, with the object of giving concentrated 
attention, among others, to the problems of rural finance. Some of 

` its duties ê are the removal of impediments in the way of commercial 
bank expansion in rural areas, improvement of the rural financing 
machinery in connection with both the mobilisation of rural savings 
and the extension of rural credit, and-the development of warehousing. 
This Department is too new to be judged adequately. But the story 
of the old Agricultural Credit Department is àn integral part of the 
greater story of the Reserve Bank of India. 

Quality of Agricultural Credit Department Assistance 

Sec. 54 of the 1984 Act empowered the Reserve Bank to run a 
special Agricultural Credit Department. The statutory functions of 
this Department are: (i) to keep an expert staff to study all questions 
of farm credit and to be available for consultation by the Government 
of. India, State Governments, State Co-operative Banks* and other 
Eanks; and (it) to co-ordinate the operations of the Bank in connection ` 
wth agricultural credit and its relations with the State Co-operative 
Eanks and any other banks and organisations engaged in the agri- 
cultural credit business. Under sub-sections 2(b), 4(ce) and 4(d) 


2 Report of the Central Board of Directors of the Reserve Bank of India for the 
” yesr ended June, 30, 1951, p. 7. 
* After independence, the terms ‘ Provincial Governments” and ‘ Provincial Co- 
operative Banks,’ used in the original Reserve Bank of India, Act of 1934, have been 
changed into ‘ State Governments’ and ‘ State Co-operative Banks’ respectively. .. 
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of Sec. 17 of the 1934 Act, the Bank can grant the following Draoi 
assistance to Indian agriculture :— 


41. Loans and advances against Government paper for 90 days 
to State Co-operative Banks, and through them to co-operative central 
banks and primary land-mortgage banks. 

2. Similar loans and advances to state co-operative banks and 
central Iand-mortgage banks declared to be state co-operative banks, 
and through them to co-operative central banks and primary land- 
mortgage banks against approved debentures of recognised land- 
mortgage banks which are declared trustee securities gar which are 
readily marketable. 

3. Advances to State Co-operative Banks for 90 days against 
promissory notes of central co-operative banks drawn for financing 
seasonal agricultural operations, or rediscount of such promissory notes 
maturing within 9 months. 

- 4. Loans for terms not surpassing 90 days to state co-operative 
banks against promissory notes of approved co-operative marketing or 
warehousing societies endorsed by State Co-operative Banks and drawn 
for the marketing of crops, or rediscount of such promissory notes 
maturing within 9 months, or loans and advances on the promissory 
notes of State Co-operative Banks supported by ware house receipts 
or pledge of goods against which a cash credit or overdraft has been 
granted by the State Co-operative Bank to marketing or warehousing 
societies. 

The quality of Reserve Bank assistance, as evident from these 
statutory provisions, can be summed up in the following words. 
It is, first of all, short-term. Secondly, it is indirect in that the 
Bank can finance the ultimate consumers of credit only through 
scheduled banks or State Co-operative Banks. And finally, even within 
the sphere of short-dated credit this aid is limited to specific 
purposes. It is available only for seasonal operations and marketing, 
but not for, say, procurement, of agricultural crops. Further, 
‘ agricultural crops’ exclude such rural commodities produced by the 
riot as milk, cream, butter, ghee and wool. 

In some of these respects the Agricultural Credit Department 
a displays a close similarity with the Rural Credits Department (1925) of 
the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. The advances made by the ` 
latter are also short-term (cannot exceed 1 year) and cannot be made 
to the farmer direct.: The comparison, however, should not be over- 
drawn. While the Agricultural Credit Department is simply an 
adjunct of the Reserve Bank, having proved itself to be principally a 
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reggarch and advisory body,—and, of this more anon—the Rural Credits 


4 


Department in Australia is for all practical purposes’ a separate - 


institution, having separate funds of its own contributed by the 
Commonwealth Bank and the Commonwealth Government, whose 


. s a . e 
assistance has been for more varied purposes and on more liberal terms. 


Agricultural Credit Department at Work "se 


‘It is in 1987 that the Reserve Bank took the first major step 
in the field of rural credit. It stipulated the conditions by conforming 
to which the indigenous bankers could gain direct access to its 
facilities. But the reluctance of the prospective beneficiaries to be 
so linked. on the terms of the Bank doomed the scheme. In January 
1988, the Bank formulated a ‘scheme to finance agricultural marketing 
through ‘ approved’ money-lenders. Under it the Bank offered to 
rediscount. at concessional rates through scheduled banks bills of 
‘ approved ’ money-lenders drawn for making advances to agriculturists 
against the security of produce on condition that the benefit ‘of low 
rates was passed to final producers.. Due to various difficulties pointed 
out by scheduled banks in its adoption, this scheme, too, had 
to be abandoned: In the same year the Reserve Bank laid down 
the conditions by ‘observing which the State Co-operative Bank could 
obtain financial accommodation at the Bank. In substance, these 
conditions required the Co-operative Banks to observe the liquidity- 
behaviour of commercial banks in respect of their assets. Due to the 
poor response to this plan, another scheme was prepared in 1942 in 
terms of which the Bank offered to grant aid under Sections 17(2)(b) 
and 17(4)(c) of the 1984 Act for crop-marketing at a concessional rate 
of 1% below Bank Rate which was at that time pegged at 8%. Even 
this scheme received a meagre response. In 1944 the rebate was 
extended to cover bills and promissory notes drawn for financing 


seasonal operations. The rebate was raised from 1% to 14% in 1946.3’ 
An amendment of the 1934 Act was contemplated for extending the 


9 months period to one of 12 months. The Reserve Bank (Amendment) 
Act of 1951, however, actually changed the maximum accommodation- 
period to one of 15 months by altering sub-clause b of clause 2 of 
“Section 17 of the Reserve Bank Act of 1934. The Select Committee, 
i appointed to report on the original amendment bill, pointed out that 
although’ 12 months might normally suffice for financing seasonal 


3 | Source: K. Subba Rao’s article in the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, August, 
1947, pp. 485-7, i 
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operations, some crops such as sugar-cane take a longer ti toy 
mature and market.* : p 

The benefits from the new legislation are yet to accrue. *The 
following table gives the actual volume of assistance granted to the 
State Co-operative Banks previous to the recent amendment. 


Advanges to State Co-operative Banks from 1937 to 1949 (in 
thousands of rupees) 


(Years ending the 81st December). 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
iii 24,00 5,00 20,00 50 20,00 ... 32,96 1,80 1,22,35 6,16,82 


, 


Grand Total =8, 41,98. 


[Source: Reserve Bank of India, ‘‘ Annual Report on the Trend and Progress .. 


Banking in India ’’ up to December 81, 1949, pp. 188-9]. es 


So far as co-operative land-mortgage banking is concerned, 
technical aid and advice on the issue and redemption of the debentures 
of the Central Land-Mortgage Banks are already available from the 
Reserve Bank. Actual financial aid has been virtually. nil. In its . 
Circulars and: Statutory Reports the Bank has repeatedly pointed out 
that it cannot lock up its funds in land-mortgage debentures until their 
easy marketability is proved. Recently, however, the Bank has 
recognised the debentures of the Madras State Co-operative Land- 
Mortgage Bank as ‘‘ approved’ securities against which it can grant 
accommodation or make investment itself. 


An Appraisal 


Neither the advances made by the Agricultural Credit 
Department so far nor the effects of those advances have been 
substantial or far-reaching. The insufficiency of the Bank’s advances 
relative to the size of demand for funds combined with the undevelopec 
character of the agricultural bill market and the absence of any 
permanent link between the indigenous banking system and the 
Reserve Bank has resulted in the ineffectiveness of the Reserve Bank 
policy of cheaper money inside the major part of the rural credit 
market where the money-lender is still “a necessary evil.” Even 
within the organised credit sector’ the: effects of cheaper money have 
been limited. . As the Bank has itself admitted, only Madras and 
Bombay have so far availed of the concessions granted to tke 


4 The Statesman (Caleutta), December 14, 1950, 
3—1772 P—X TI; ; 
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yco-Wperative movement in 1946.5 This has prevented the spread “of 
dhe lower-interest waves to the main channels of the co-operative 
credit system. 

International comparisons are not always of much use because 
of differences in basic’ economic conditions under which capital, is 
bought and sold. Still, their value as eye-openers cannot be 
altogether denied. Thus, by June, 1950, the turnover of advances 
made by the Rural Credits Department of the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia had reached the record figure of £252,000,000.° ‘One 
has only to compare it with the turnover of Reserve Bank advances 
in order to have some idea about the utter inadequacy of those 
advances. 

This state of affairs re been due partly to the narrow character 
of the postulates guiding the Reserve Bank in this connection, and 
partly to* the limitations imposed upon it by the 1984 Act. 
Accordingly, critics of Reserve policy fall into two main groups: (a) 
those pointing to the failure of the Bank to go as far as that Act 
‘allowed by reason of its own limited vision, and (b) those: fastening 
on the inadequacy and narrowness of the basic provisions of the 1934 
Act ‘itself. As early as 1937, the joint session of the standing 
committees of the All-India co-operative Institutes’ Association and 
the Provincial Banks’ Association pointed out that the. Agricultural 
Credit Department had not kept in view the intentions of the framers 
of the 1934 Act.’ Though the Reserve Bank has from time to time 
defended itself with the argument that it is the’ inability of its 
prospective beneficiaries to conform to its terms and conditions which 
is to blame, the truth seems to be that it is the undue strictness of these 

terms and conditions based ultimately on the so-called theory of 
“sound banking,” that is chiefly responsible for the poor response 
to all the Reserve Bank plans so far announced.* Instead of itself 
helping the rehabilitation of the co-operative short-term credit 
movement and the growth of co-operative land-mortgage banking, it 
has asked both to seek its aid only after each has improved its lot by 
_ts own efforts. This is surely to put the cart before the horse! 
The consequence has been that ‘‘ ...... the performance of the Reserve 


5 Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, June, 1951,p. 425. e 


6 Information kindly supplied by the Australian High Commissioner’s Office, 
“ew Delhi (Memorandum No. 4/10/1 of Sept., 4, 1931). 
7 The Indian Co-operative Review, January, 1987, p. 135. 

8 Also see, Narayanswami and Narasinham, ‘‘ The Economies of Indian Agri- 
culture,” Part I (1944), Chap. XIII; K. N. Raj, The Monetary Policy of the Reserve 
Fank of India ” (1948), p. a1; Report (1947) of the Rural Marketing and Finance Sub- 
Ccmmittee of the National Planning Committee, pp. 187- 
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- Bank as an agency for providing atta a emergency finan 


‘has been as disappointing’ as its performance as a research- and 


advisory agency has been promising !”’ 

« But, even if the Reserve Bank had acted as best as it could in 
pursuance of the spirit of the 1934 Act, the results would have 
extended qnly to the sphere of marketing finance, and the most 
crucial problem of long-term production Hnanee would have still 
remained unsolved. The 1951 amendment has ‘no doubt rendered 
some of the older criticisms obsolete and pointless by raising the 
maximum accommodation-period as demanded by them. But it has 
not removed this major limitation of the original Act. 

There is no universal technique of central banking, as 
Dr. 8. K. Basu has rightly suggested.” There can be little doubt 
that foreign experience as well as the basic economic conditions of our 
under-developed economy certainly required a line of action 
fundamentally different from that suggested by the precepts of 
traditional central banking. Yet, law has forced the Reserve Bank 
to be a mere copy of the Bank of England in its behaviour, though 
not in structure, and it seems that the Bank has no serious 
dissatisfaction with its ‘present legal status. The unfortunate 


‘consequences of this policy have been stated earlier. 


Foreign Eaperience 


The Mortgage Branch (1926) of the Bank of New Zealand 
furnishes one of the earliest examples of central bank participation 
in direct and long-term farm financing. Another example is provided l 
by the Mortgage Bank Department (1943) .of the Common Wealth 
Bank of Australia which makes, long-dated loans—for not less than 
5 years or more than 41 years—on the security of an estate or interest 
in land to any person engaged in farming and allied pursuits.*° Though 
the Central Bank of Ceylon (1950) follows the Reserve Bank rule of 
granting only short-term credit, unlike the Reserve ‘Bank, it extends 
credit for marketing as well as production purposes. 


: Any discussion about central banking participation in industrial | 
financing must open with the U. S. Federal Reserve System and the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. Under Section 136 of ‘the Federal 
Reserve Act (1913), if ‘‘ in exceptional circumstances’ a F.. R. Bank 


9 Basu, “ Recent Banking Developments * (1951 ed.), Ch. I, Part I. 


io m, S. Rao, “ Agricultural Finance in Australia, Reserve Bank of Todia 
Bulletin, August, 1949. - 
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Mds that an “ established indusfrial or commercial business °” within 


- its district cannot secure loans on a reasonable basis from the usual. 


sources, it may (a) make loans to or (b) buy the obligations of that 
business, provided such loans’ and obligations have maturities pot 
exceeding 5 years and are for working capital purposes, or (c) it may 
participate up to 80% in any such loans and obligations with any 
finance agency in its district." An Industrial Finance Department 
of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia was set up in 1945.'. In 
contrast fio Federal Reserve Aid which is mfainly intermediate-term, 
financing by this Department is on a long-term basis. The emphasis 


of both, however, is on small-business whose financial hardships are the 


most acute in all countries. The following are some of the important 
‘methods of financial aid open to this Department of the Common- 
wealth Bank : (i) over-drafts, (ii) hire-purchase finance, (iii) contribution 
of loan and share capital, and (iv) under-writing share-issues.”* 
Perhaps no other central bank has taken a more direct and substantial 
part in industrial financing so far: The Commonwealth Bank provides, 
in addition, housing finance to individuals and building societies through 
its General Banking Department. The recently created Central 
Bank of the Philippines (1949) has-also taken part in direct lending to 
private enterprises..* This is perhaps the most up-to-date vindication 
of the truth that there is universally applicable rule of central banking. 


Survey of some Proposals 


Ever since the establishment of the Reserve Bank there has never 
been any scarcity of proposals for empowering the Bank to take a 
larger and more direct share in agricultural and industrial financing. 
As regards the desirable role of the Reserve Bank in industrial credit, 
the most ambitious proposal has been made, among others, by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission of 1949-50 in its Report (1950). The 
Commission has recommended the creation of a machinery akin to 
.the Industrial Finance Department of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia. A much less ambitious proposal urges that the Act of 1984 
should be so amended as to include loans to industrial concerns within 
the definition of eligible paper rediscountable with the Reserve Bank.” 
Another proposal has been that provision should be made for financing 
by the Bank of the production and marketing activities of industrial 


11 Source: Fuller, * ‘ Govt, Financing of Private Enterprise ” ae Ch, VI. 
- 12 Source: Basu, ‘‘ Financing Post-War Industry ° (1948), Ch. 
- 18 Source: J. S. Rao, op., cit. š 
la U. N., ‘ Economic Development in Selected Countries,” Vol. IT (1950), p. 172, 
„15 Te i ? August 19, 1950, p. 306. . ; 
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co-operatives. It has also been hinted that the Bank should, #8 a 
means of facilitating foreign trade finance, take steps to infroduce 
‘acceptance credit on lines of dollar acceptance credit in the U. 8. A.Y 
«å unique suggestion has been that the Reserve Bank ought to co-ordinate 
on Government’s behalf, the activities of all investing agencies, or at 
least, of agencies directly financed by the’ Government of India, like 
tHe Prombank in the U.$.8.R.% , 
In so far as the Reserve Bank’s participation in rural finance is 
concerned, the majority of proposals had, until recently, related to an 
extension of the 9-month period, enlargement of the scope of assistance 
that can be rendered within that 9-month limit, a closer link between the 
Bank and the ‘ bazar’ part of the credit market, and a re-orientation 
of the basic attitude of the Bark towards the co-operative credit move- 
ment. Prior to-the 1951 amendment, the 9-month period was often 
sought to be changed into one of 12 or 15 or 18 months. Proposals 
for medium-term: assistance by the Reserve Bank have also 
been sponsored from time to ‘time. The informal Conference of 
representatives of the co-operative movement and other experts on 
farm finance, convened in February 1951, recommended that the Bank 
should dispense intermediate credit for periods between 18 months and 
5 years to co-operative banks to a limited extent. It was further 
suggested that ‘ mixed farming ’ and the processing of crops by agricul- 
tural producers should be considered as purposes for which Reserve Bank 
finance may be extended to co-operative banks. The proposal that the 
denotation of the phrase ‘‘ agricultural crops °> be sọ widened as to 
include, such rural commodities as milk, cream, ghee, butter, wool, etc., 
has been made more than once from several quarters, particularly by 
the various Provincial (now State) Co-operative conferences. ` One of 
the resolutions of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Conference (Dec., 
81, 1949) was that Reserve Bank aid should be made available for 
‘* procurement operations ” also.™ A section of the proposals has been 
inspired by the Anzac experience. The sum and substance of these pro- 
posals * is that the Agricultural Credit Department should be reorganised 


16, Made by (i) the informal conference of representatives of the co-operative 
movement and other experts on rural financé convened in February, 1951, and as well 
as by (i) Sri Saraiya in his address at the 5th session of the Bombay Co-operative 
Banks’ Association, quoted by the Eastern Economist of July 6, 1951. - 


17 Article by B. N. Chatterjee in the Indian Journal of Commerce, September, 1948. 
18 B. da Costa, ‘‘ Indian Industry To-day and To-morrow ”’ (1947), p. 129. 
19 Indian Co-operative Review, January-March, 1950, p. 89. ne 


20 The 3rd Conference of Indian Provincial’ Co-operative Banks in 1934; Sir M. B. 
Nanavati in ‘‘ The Indian Rural Problem ’’ (1947 ed.), Appendix; K. N. Raj, © The 
Monetary Policy of the Reserve Bank of India '’ (1948); K. K. Sharma, ‘‘ Reserve Bank 
of India and Rural Credit,” SO 
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exàðtly on the model of the Rural Credits Department of the Common- 
wealth Bank, and a separate Department on the analogy of the Mortgage 
Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank or the Mortgage Branch 
of the Bank of New Zealand should be established; or the Agriculturale 
Credit Department should lend both short and long-term funds. direct 
as well as indirect to the final consumer of credit, that is, it shquld be a 
combination of the Rural Credits and the Mortgage Bank Departments 
of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. The raison d’etre of a 
mortgage branch of the Indian “Reserve Bank has been given by Dr. 
J. P. Niyogi of the Calcutta University in the following words: It may 
be necessary in course of time to centralise the issue of land-mortgage 
sank debentures, and ‘‘ this may be effected in India by the establish- 
nent of a mortgage branch of the Indian Reserve Bank on the analogy 
af the Bank of New Zealand......... = [“ The Co-operative Movement 
m Bengal,” 1940, p. 140.] 

Opposition has, however, been voiced to some of the above 
proposals. Objection to the proposed adoption of the methods of direct 
aad long-term financing has been raised chiefly on the following 
g-ounds : (1) it is no part of the desirable functions of a central bank to 
uadertake direct financing of private enterprise,” (2) the proposed 
Departments would compete with the co-operative movement and 
hamper the required tempo of its development,” and (8) the atttempt 
to lend long-term funds direct to the peasantry may land the Reserve 
Benk into, large and undesirable losses owing to the fact that the Indian 
peasant’s credit-worthiness is virtually nil according to accepted 
standards, and his incomes are too low and unstable over years.” 
Ths proposed inclusion of ‘‘ procurement ’’ operations among purposes 
‘for which Reserve Bank accommodation should be forthcoming has been 
criticised on the ground that such a policy would help not the primary 
producer but the consumer.** 

But the answer to criticism No. (1) is, as already hinted, there 
is ro universally beneficial rule of central banking. Central banking 
‘inthe immature and poverty-stricken economics of the world cannot 
and should not be the same as text-book banking. In so far as criticism 
No. (2) is concerned, central banking need not compete with co- 
operative rural financing if the proposed mortgage bank department 
oper ites on lines suggested by Dr. Niyogi. On the other hand, it would 


21 Art, by, N. K. Ray in " Capital’, Annual Supplement to ener 2, 1950. 
s ' 22 Ghose, ‘ Problems of Agricultural Credit in India ” (1987), p. 
23 J. P. Niyogi, ‘‘ The Co. -operative Movement in Bengal ” u m. S. Rao, 
öp: ¢ 
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i K. Subba Rao, op. cit. 
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“be an excellent supplement to co-operative financing in regions“ wh¢re 
the latter is still, and bound to be for some time, undeveloped. Critifism 
No. (8) is only apparently valid. The profit and loss question cannot 

- be the sole guide to state-activities in an under-developed economy 
geared to a long-term development ‘plan, and the central bank is 
nothing but an organ of the modern planning state. Dosses, if any, 
would be more than offset by the gains that would accrue from the | 
proposed methods of assistance. Moreover, there is no reason why 
sich losses, ‘if they occur at all, must continue indefinitely. As to the 
last criticism, it is not true to say that procurement operations affect 
only the consumer but never the producer. 


Conclusion and Remarks 


Though there are good reasons to believe that central banking 
should not be as narrow as Bank of England banking in the back-ward 
and under-developed regions of the world where financial organisations 
are too weak to uphold the structures of rising industry and agriculture, 
the new economics of central. banking is still far from universally 
accepted in India. There is much to be said for the schemes inspired 
by the experience of Australia and New Zealand. Quite apart from 
the points raised by other economists, the present writer frusts that 
though the proposed Departments will be, to all intents and purposes, 
separate institutions, still their incorporation with the central bank of 
the country will yield the major benefit of a planned co-ordination and 
integration of industrial and agricultural financing policies with the 
general policy of monetary control, so essential in an inflation-ridden 
economy like India. A somewhat similar policy is being pursued in 
Argentina, an under-developed country of Latin America, where a 
Decree of 1946 has made the Industrial Credit Bank (1944) an integral 
part of the central banking system for the purpose of co-ordinating the 
former’s activities with the economic, financial and social policy of the 
Government.” 

Of course, there are- grave difficulties in the way of translating 
such ideas into practice in India. First, there is the serious practical 
problem of rendering ‘Reserve Bank assistance non-competitive with 
co-operative finance to whose promotion the Government of the country 
is now well-nigh committed for good or ill. And next, we have already 
set up an All-India Industrial Finance Corporation for financing practi- 
cally the same interests as the proposed Industrial, Finance Department “ 


235 U, N., “ Economic Development in Selected Countries ° (Vol. I.; 1947), 
Z. 
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o? the” Reserve Bank would assist, and the problem of satisfactorily 
findlisjng, the relations between these two agencies without leaving 
much scope for undue duplication of their functions and of credit. 
facilities granted by each of them will surely be a.baffling one. Before’ 
such issues are solved satisfactorily, the question of enabling the Reserve 
Bank to participate in direct and long-term financing of private enter- 
prise is bound to evoke only a theoretical interest. Neverthelgss, there 
can be no two opinions over the fact that unless and until the powers 
and functions of the Reserve Bank undergo some fundamental re- 
orientation, the preblem of securing. reasonably-priced and sufficient 

finance to Indian private enterprise is sure to elude us for many more 
years to come. 


SOME GLIMPSES OF ANCIENT 
INDIAN SHIPPING 


Sri Parnes Cx. Das Gupta, M.A., 
. Prof. of History, Tamuk College. 


The sense of sublimity as imparted to one at the sight of ocean 
has been inspiring the thoughts of the Indian intellectuals from 
very ancient times. The eternal vastness of the sea together with 
its calm grandeur had created such a sénse of magnitude in the 
hearts of the ancient Indian mariners and philosophers that its very 
idea swept their imagination with a high flow of spiritual serinity. 

From a philosophical discourse between King Menander and 
the Buddhist ascetic Nagasena, as found in the ‘Milinda-pafiho’, it 
may easily be discerned how much the grandeur of ocean impressed 
the Indian intellectuals even at about two thousand years ago. 
When Meninder (Milinda) naively questioned about the dismissal 
of the great Elders like Sariputta and Moggallana by the Tathagata, 
Nagasena replied with his usual theological alacrity ‘‘those disciples 
were sent away by reason of what they themselves had done. So 
also the great ocean endures not association with any corpse. 
Anybody there may be in it that does it promptly cast up, and leave 
high and dry on the shore.. But is it in anger that it casts it up? 
Certainly not, Sir. The broad- ocean feels neither anger against- 
any, nor does it take delight in any. It seeks not in the least to 
please anv, and is altogether free from the desire to harm.’"* From 
this very remark of Nagasena the tremendous influence of the oceanic 
greatness upon the minds of the ancient Indian intellectuals may 
be partly understood. Apart from this, we have many other 
examples which lend support to this truth. Thus, the idea of 
“Ananta Samudra” in the Hindu Mythology and the Puranic 
description of the Seven Seas have great importance regarding the- 
influence of sea on the culture‘and civilisation of ancient India.” 

The high acquaintance of the Indians with the sea not only 
” fostered a sense of eternity in the Hindu mind, but also contributed 


1 “The Sacred Books of the East," Vol XXXV, Oxford, 1890, p. 259, Tr. by F. 
Max Müller. 
See also, Kullavagge, IX, 13, £ “Vinaya Texts,’ IIL, 303). 
2 In this connection, the accounts of the global inundation as contained in the Hindu 
Purfnas are also highly important. 
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to N tone which enlivened the careers of the merchants, 
sailors and adventurous princes of ancient India, who frequently 
used to traverse the salt-seas in order to bring back riches to their 
own country. ; $ 
Now, we shall try to discuss in these pages some of the interest 
_ing aspects of the ancient Indian shipping. These discussions may 
give us a closer perspective about the practical nature of the Indian 
navigation in the days of remote past, . 


Art of Navigation . 


We have such evidences, which clearly go to. prove that the 
art of navigation was regularly studied by the mariners of early India. 
From the “Supparaka Jataka’’ (No.463) we come to know that 
Gautama Buddha once in one of his formér births was born as a son 
of an experience’ sailor of Bharukaccha {mod. Broach) in the Bombay 
Presidency. At that time the Bodhisatta was named as Supparaka- 
Kumara. “He grew up with great distinction; and even when he 
was no more than sixteen years old, he had gained a complete 
mastery over the art of sea-manship. Afterwards, when his father 
died he became the head of the mariners and plied the mariner's 
calling: wise he was, and full of intelligence, with him aboard, no 
Ship came over to harm.”’' From these lines possibly it appears 
that ‘“niyyamakasippa’’ was regularly studied by the sailors of 
ancient India who used. to sail, their ‘ships in the vast oceans. As 


1 


Suppäraka-Kumāra desired to be an expert sea-man, he had to | 


learn this art. Now, a question arises here that does this 
‘“‘Niyyamakasippa’’ connote a particular text (like the Arthasastra) 
or a mere knowledge to be learnt through experiences on the high 
seas? From an intensive study of the Suppairaka Jataka it seems, 
that probably there was such one treatise or a number of treatises 
in ancient India dealing with the art of navigation. It has been 


described in the said Jataka that the Bodhisatta in course of bis. 


navigations lost his eye-sight due to the sprays of salt-water. In 
spite of this great deficiency, some merchants chose him as a 
skipper of their vessel. The ship in course of its voyage lost herself 
and ‘“‘tossed about on a primeaval ocean” (“Nava satta divasani 
nirupaddava agamasi, tato akalavatam uppatitam uppajji, nava ' cattaro 
mase pakatisamuddapitthe vicaritva khuramala samuddam nama 


1% mahantene parivarena vaddhanto solasavassakale yeva niyyaémakasippe 
nipphattith patva aparabhige pitu accayena niyyameka yeitha nutva.......” ets. 
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patta’’ etc.). Then the merchants asked the blind Bodhisatta -the 
name of the sea, by giving the description of the waters. They 
asked : “Men with razor-pointed noses* rising up and diving down! 
Speak, Supparaka, and tell us by what name this sea is known.” 
Then the Great Being replied : 

“Merchants come from Bharukaccha, seeking riches to purvey, 
_ This is Khuramali Ocean where your ship has gone astray.” 
While voyaging on another sea, the merchants again questioned 
the name of it. They asked: 
“Lo! an ocean like a bonfire blazing like the sun, we see! 
Speak, Supparaka, and tell us what the name of this may be?” 
Then the Bodhisatta replied : 
“Merchants come from Bharukaccha, seeking riches to purvey, 
This is Aggimali Ocean where your ship has gone astray.’’ 
Similarly, the merchants asked the names of the different other 
seas, which their ship traversed, in course of its voyage. These 
dialogues between them and Supparaka-Kumara are quoted as 
follows : 
The Merchants: 


“Lo! an ocean white and milky, white as cards we seem to see! 
Speak Suppāraka, and tell us what the name ofthis may be?” 


> 


Supparaka-Kumara : 
‘‘Merchants come from Bharukaccha, seeking riches to purvey, 
This is Dadhimali Ocean where your ship has gone astray.” 
Merchants : 
“Lo! an ocean green and grassy, 
like young corn we seem to see. 
Speak, Supparaka, and tell us what 


the name of this. may be?” 


Supparaka : 
‘‘ Merchants come from Bharukaccha, 
‘ seeking riches to purvey, 
This is Kusamali Ocean wher your 


ship has gone astray.”’ 


ł 
. 2 Are they swotd-fishes ? 
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Merchants : 


“Lot an ocean like a reed-bed, 
like a bamboo-grove we see! 
Speak, Supparaka, and tell us what 
the name of this may be?” 


Supparaka : , ; . 
‘‘Merchants come from Bharukaccha, ` 
seeking riches tọ purvey, 
This is Nalamali Ocean where your 
ship has gone astray.” 
Merchants : 


“Hear the awful sound terrific of a 
huge unearthly sea. 
Lo! a pit, and to the waters in a deep declivity ! 
Speak Supparaka, and tell us what the 
name of this may be?” 
Supparaka : 
‘‘Merchants come from Bharukaccha, 
seeking riches to purvey, 
This is Valabhamukhi Ocean where your 
ship has gone astray.”’ 


By reading this above dialogue can we presume that there was at 
least one text on navigation in ancient India! Will it be too much 
to suppose that this text or a similar one was very carefully studied by 
Supparaka and many of his contemporary Indian sailors? Otherwise, 
it is very difficult to explain the systematic nature of the particular 
dialogue on the descriptions and names of the different seas. Although 
the descriptions are coloured by poetic exaggerations, there is little 
doubt that they bespeak of a fundamental truth absorbed by sailor’s 
imagination, Possibly, Supparaka-Kumara represented a typical 
‘sailor of ancient India who, though blinded by the waves of the Salt- 
Seas, did not fail in the efficiency of guiding any ship he piloted, in 
spite of heavy storms and gigantic sea-waves. 


Passage-money 


We have such evidences, which go to prove that there were many 
private shipping companies, which used to ply their vessels between 
‘India andthe foreign countries, viz., Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Malay, 
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Java, etc. accommodating both the passengers and their commoditees. 
The owners of the ships generally used to take passage-money from 
the passangers. Thus in the Sussondi Jataka (No. 360) there isa 
reference of such passage-money (‘navaya vetanam’). The birth-story 
describes how musician Sagga aboarded a ship bound for Suvan- 
nabhumj (in wider sense, a greater portion of South-East Asia), by 
requesting some merchants of the ship to remit his passage-money in 
exchange of his music, which he promised to play before them during 
the voyage. He told tothe merchants “I ama ministrel. If you 
remit my passage-money, I will act as your ministrel. Take me with 
you.’’* At this, the merchants agreed and “‘putting him on board - 
weighed the anchor.”? Hence, from the Sussandi Jataka it seems 
that passage-money was taken from the passengers by the ship-owners 
of ancient India, The case of Sagga clearly attests to it. 


Marooning © 


The custom of marooning the Jonah of the ship on the high-seas 
in a small boat, or on a forlorn island was probably common among 
the ancient Indian sailors. Thus, the Catuddara Jataka (No. 489) 
tells how Bodhisatta Mittavindaka was marooned on the deep sea by 
the crews and other merchants of his ship as he proved himself a 
Jonah of the vessel in which he got aboard. According to the Jataka, 
Mittavindaka left his home to sail abroad for trading purpose by kicking 
down hisown mother who constantly prayed him not to leave home. 
By this, he committed a grave sin, for which he had to suffer tre- 
mendously sometime after. Now, during the voyage, on the seventh 
day for cause of Mittavindaka, the ship stood immovable upon the 
deep. Lots were cast, and thrice was the lot found in the hand of 
Mittavindaka. Then they gave him a raft; and said—‘Let not 
many perish for the sole sake of this one, they cast him adrift upon 
the deep. In an instant the ship sprang forth with speed over the 
deep.’”° 


1 “ Aham gendhabbo, navaya vetanam khandetva tumhakam gandhsbbam karissami 
mam pi netha.”” 


2 Te ‘‘sidhu’’ ti tam aropetva navam vissajjesuth. 


3 “Nava sattame divase Mittavindakath nissaya samuddapitthe niccalé atthasi. 
Kalakanni salaka variyamiéna Mittavindakassaz eva hatthe tikkhattuth pati. Athassa 
nlumpam dativa ‘imam ekam nissaya vahu ma vinassantu’ ‘bi tam samudde khipimsn, tavad 
eva nava javena samudaam pakkhandi.” 


Chinese traveller Fa-Hien fall on similar circumstance while returning to China from e 
Indonesia in a Hindu vessel. His fellow passengers, once, wanted to maroon him in è 
forlorn island in the China Seas for fear of ship-wreck but was prevented from doing so by ™ 
the intervention of one, See, Beal—'‘Travels of Fa-Hien and Sung-yun from China to 
India’’, London—1869, i 
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` - Modes of Colonisation 


The history of ancient Indian colonisations in the foreign countries 
is highly important not only regarding the expansion of Indian 
religions and culture abroad, but also from the stand-point of a sort of 
militant seamanship of the ancient Indian mariners. Possibly, it will 
be quite wrong to believe that the ancient Indian adventurers, who 
founded colonies abroad, were all of peaceful disposition, and their 
way of colonisation was at all peaceful. Generally, the scholars 
believe that the Hindu colonisation in the Far-Kast in the ancient 
- days was of peaceful character.’ Thus, while comparing the methods 
of Indian and Chinese colonisations in Indo-China, K. P. Landon 
enthusiastically remarks ‘‘The Hinduised Kingdoms which were 
created in Farther India in the first centuries of the Christian era were 
bound to India by nothing more than lines of tradition and admiration. 
There was no political dependence. The exchanges of diplomats 
between the two shores of Bay of Bengal were on an equal footing’’.? 
But, probably, this view cannot be fully sustained on account of many 
important grounds. There are more than few evidences, which go 
to prove that ancient Indian colonisations in the foreiga countries 
were not always of peaceful character. Further, we have enough 
reasons to believe that more than once ancient Indian colonisations 


in Indo-China and other regions of the southern world implied ‘‘poli- 


tical dependence”. From the TaXjore inscription, * it may be rightly 
proved that once the Cola empire even extended beyond the Bay of 
Bengal, in the regions of the Malay peninsula and some of the islands 
əf Malayasia. Apart from this, we have definite archaeological data, 
which prove the extension of the ancient Candra empire of Hast 
Bengal in Arakan and Central Burma." 


Some Chinese accounts disclose how the Hindi adventurers in 
-he days of yore, sometimes used to found colonies and curve kingdoms 
ın the Far-Hast. Thus, they tell how a Hindu warrior-prince founded 
the kingdom of Fou-Nan (Cambodia with some of her adjoining 
regions) by striking awe into the hearts of a native queen and her 


1 GCoedas, “Historie ancienne des etats Hindouises d’Extreme-Orient”’, Hanoi, 1944, 
2 “South-east Asia”, Illinois, 1947, p. 70.. 
3 South Indian Inscriptions,’ Vol. II, pp. 166 f. 
“Epigraphia Indica,” Vol. IX, pp. 281-82. 
N.K. Shastri—‘‘Colas,”” pp. 254-55. 
“Indian Historical Quarterly” Vol. VII, pp. 37-40. 


Phayre—‘‘Coins of Arakan”, Pl. II, 1-12. 
B. C. Sen—“Some Historical Aspects of the Inseriptions of Bengal”, p. 375. 
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amazonian troops by superior display of his arms.' The casg of 
Kaundinya II (Cire. 4th. century A.D.) who propagated Brahmanical 
Hinduism in Cambodia ? is also important in this connection.* 

‘From a general study of the history of the Far-Hast it naturally 
shows that the Indian settlers in the Indo-Chinese peninsula and 
Malayasia not only curved kingdoms or propagated culture and re- 
ligions, but also perennially stood against the military aggressions 
of China in a militant way. 

Largescale migrations of the Indians to the foreign countries 
were not unknown in the ancient days. These evacuations needed 
considerable knowledge of sea-manship which was often shown by 
the ancient Indians. The Samudda-vanija Jataka (No. 466.) tells 
how a number of carpenters, who ‘lived in Benares, migrated to an 
Jsland in the mid-ocean by sailing in a vessel which they built 
themselves.“ . 

In this connection a very intefesting story is told in the particular 
Jataka. When the carpenters reached an island in the sea, several 
of them set out being armed to the teeth to make a scouting in the 
different corners of the lonely and unknown isle. After roaming for 
sometime the group reached a spot, where a naked man was seen 
taking rest under the shades of a tree fully drunk with the juice 
of sugar-cane. The man did not behold the new-comers, and out 
of ecstasy sang the following verse: 


‘* Others sow and others plough 

Living by the sweat of brow ; 

In my realm they have no share — “a 
India ? tbis is better far |” ° 


1 Majumdar—‘‘Champa”’, intro. 
2 See, ‘‘My-son Stelae Inscription of Prakagadharma, dated 579 Saka (657 A.D.), 
B.E.F.E.O Vol. TV, (p.918—No, 1I). Majumdar~—‘‘Champa'’, book ITS, pp. 16 ff. 


3 Here, it is interesting to note that the Sword of Indra is ‘‘Still guarded with venera- 
tion’’ in the Cambodian palace. f 

4 Probably, before a voyage, the Indians generally built a ship of their own. It seems 
that numerous wooden vessels were often made in the dock+yards of ancient India. See, 
Sarhkha-Jataka, (No. 442). Merchant Sarhkha made his remarkable voyage in a newly 
made vessel (‘so navam bandhapetva bhandassa puretva...... ”* ete,). 


5 “ Kasanti vapanti te jana 
manuja kammaphalupajivino, 
na-y-imassa bhagino, 
Jambudipa idam eva no varan ti.” 


It is also interesting to note that when the man saw the newcomers, he teld, them: “As, 
a reward for your good deeds you have come hither, this is a first-rate island. No need 
here to work with your hands for a living; of rice and sugarcane, and all the rest, there 
is no end here, and all growing wild; you may live here without anxiety’. He also 
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` = This single stanza probably reveals an important aspect of the 
spirit* of the ancient Indian colonists. Many times it was the plen- 
tifulness of the distant islands and countries, which attracted them. 
Sometimes migrations of Indians to the distant regions beyond 
the seas were not probably also rare in the ancient days. Thus, from® 
the Haraha inscription of Maukbari Isinavarman,’ we may reasonably 
surmise- that many of the Gaudas left Bengal and took shelter in gn 
island in the sea (most probably, Bay of Bengal) being dislodged from 
their home due to the pressure of the Maukharis in the middle of the 


6th century A.D. 


Ship-wrecks 


As the mariners of ancient India had to sail their ships very 
frequently on the high seas, terrible ship-wrecks were too common 
incidents for them.’ So, the ancient Indians were quite aware of 
the fragile nature of the sea-going ships. They knew that by the 
shocks of waves they were at any moment at the risk of being broken 
into pieces. Thus, Nagasena told king Milinda while explaining 
the cause of the schism in the Buddhist Church ‘‘A ship pieced 
together with timbers of all sorts is broken up by the force of the 
violence of the waves,..........’’ In another place Nagasena 
speaks about the destructive nature of the ship-wrecks in an inci- 
dental manner. He tells ‘Just as a corpse in the great ocean is 


warned them about the demons (aborigines?) of the island by saying “the isle is haunted 
by demons, and the demons would be incensed to see the excretions of your bodies; so when 
you would relieve yourselves, dig a hole inthe sand and hide it there. That is the only 
danger ; there is no other; only always be careful on this point”. 

Here, in this connection, a story of the Kathasariteigara is highly interesting. It 
narrates how an ambassador of king Vikramagakti (or Vikramaditya) named Anangadeva 
together with an envoy of Sirhbala named Dhavalasena were rescued by two ‘sea-maidens’ 
when ship-wrecked on the high sea. According to the description of the story, of the 
two-maidens one was dark and another was very fair. After studying this story it may 
seem that the story renders a significant hint to the Negrito as well as the Mongoloid in- 
habitants (with bright yellow complexion) of the Bay of Bengal and the South-East Asia. 
The ship of Anangadeva and Dhavalasena perished while sailing back to India. See, C H. 
Tawney—'‘The Ocean of Story’ (Tr. of the Katbasaritsigara), Vol. IX, ed by N. M. 


Penzer. l 
1 A verse in the Kunala Jataka (No.536) poetically tells of the long voyages of the 
ancient Indian ocean-liners in connection of a description of the frail nature of women's 
sharacter. It tells : 
‘Women are not so formed, 


this man to love and that to abhor, 
They court the man they hate as much 

as one thal they adore, 
B’en as a ship that bugs alike the near 

and further shore”. 


2 “Milinda Patho”, tr. by F.W. Rhys Davids, p 227, 
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cast up, so is he who stumbles in, the excellent teaching of the 
Conqueror’ made to go’ away.” The ‘‘Sonaka Jataka’’, (No. 529) 
indirectly gives a very fine description of the ship-wrecks. The 
Jataka possesses the following verse : 

E “As oft some ship of merchants 

seeking gain at any cost 
. ° Ts swallowed by a whirl-pool and 
. both ship and crew are Jost.’’* 

Knowing fully well the perils of the sea, the mariners of ancient 
India, probably, always prepared themselves for any severe ship- 
wreck, and they used to take some measures apart from the use of 
Life-boats, when fallen into the rough seas. Thus, the ‘‘Sarhkha 
Jataka’’ (No. 442) affords vivid descriptions of the ship-wrecked 
passengers. ‘Thus, it tells about the sad end of the ship that sprang a 
leak, and they could not bail the water clear. ‘‘All the people in fear 
of their lives made a great outcry calling each upon his own god. 
The Great Being chose him one servitor, and anointing all his body 
with oil, ate a mess of powdered sugar with ghee as much as he 
desired, and giving the man to eat also, he climbed the mast. ‘In 
that direction’, said he, ‘lies our city’ : pointing out the direction 
and casting off all fear of the fish and turtles, he dived off with the 
man to a distance of more than a hundred and fifty cubits. A 
multitude of men perished, but the Great Being, with his servant, 
began to make his way over the sea. For seven days he kept on 
swimming.” etc. aa 

The custom of eating of sugar and ghee, and smearing oil on 
the body by the ship-wrecked are also known from otber sources. 
Thus, the ‘Mahajanaka Jataka’ (No.539) tells that the Great Being 
while seeing his vessel sinking in the mid-ocean ‘‘never wept nor 
lamented nor invoked any deities, but knowing that the vessel was 
doomed he rubbed some sugar and ghee, and having eaten his belly- 
full, he smeared bis two clean garments with oil and put them 
tightly round and stood leaning against the mast.’’ In this way, 
probably, the Samkhba Jataka and the Mahajanaka Jataka relate 
how the experienced mariners of ancient India took measures in 
order to save their own lives when fallen into the peril of ship-wreck 


on high seas. 


} Buddha. 

2 “Milinda Pafiha”’, tr. by Rhys Davids, p. 25 f 

3 Cowell's “Jataka”, tr. by Francis, Vol, V. 
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` Use of pigeons 


a Pigeons _ were used by the sailors of large sea-going ships, in 
order to ascertain whether the vessels were nearing any land., Thus, 
in the ‘‘Kevatthasutta’’ of the ‘‘Dighanikaya’’ (Circ. 5th century 
B.C.) it has been told that “Long ago ocean-going merchants were 
wont to plinge forth upon the sea, on board a ship, taking with 

` them a sbore-sighting bird free. And it would go to the Hast ‘and 
to the South and to the West and to the North, ‘and to the inter- 
Ynediate points, and rise aloft. Ifon the horizon it caught sight of 
land, thither it would go. But if not, then it would come back to 
the ship again.’”? 4 
: | According to Hirth and Rockbili “the use of carrier paren 
‘was probably introduced into China by the Hindu or Arab traders.’ 
Although, we cannot be certain as to whether the-scholars are fully 
‘correct or not in their opinion, yet it may be rightly understood 
from the most important statement of the Pali Kevatthasutta, that, the 
pigeons were often greatly utilised by the Indian sailors of antiquity 
while voyaging for distant lands. . 


:. 1 Rhys Davids—J.R.A.S., 1899, p. 482. 
. : Pigeons were used probably for the same purpose by some maritime nations of the 
ancient Near-East, as’ it may be perhaps testified by the B: iblical story of the Noah's Ark 
and the Babylonian-legend of pious Ut-Napishtim. 

2 * Chau-Ju-Kua”’, Intro., p. 28. 
See, also Watters—J.C.B.R.A.S., Vol. IV. 
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WHITEHEAD’S THEORY OF PERCEPTION 
J. N. MABANTI, M.A. 
i I 


Whitehead is a thoroughgoing realist. But unlike the’ other 
contemporary realists, he does not approach the problems of 
philosophy piece-meal. In this respect, as also in many points of 
significant detail, Whitehead and -Alexander » exhibit great affinity. 
For, they alone, of all contemporary realists, have attempted to see 
for themselves the interconnexions and interlacing of philosophical 
problems and have ultimately built up for themselves what are called 
‘ systems ° of philosophy. In them, we breath that satisfying air of 
wholeness which is so disturbingly absent in the one ee writings 
of modern realists. . TAa 

Whitehead’s treatment of the problem -of perception- and 
perceptual knowledge is to be appreciated against this background. 
He does not isolate the problem so as to give us a neat answer. He 
‘places it amidst a host of other problems and solutions, indeed, against 
the background of his whole cosmology. The percipient is one 
actual entity, the perceived another; and like all actual entities, they 
‘ prehend ’ each other, they are ‘ objectified’ in each other; indeed, 
their very being ‘consisis in such ‘ prehensions.’ and ‘ cbjectifications.’ 

Perception, from this wider point of view, is, in his philosophy, 
only a specific modus of the more general relation of ‘ prehension.’ 
Whitehead agrees with those who hold the subject-object structure 
to be fundamental; but he refuses to identify this with the knower- 
known relation.’ Here is the same spirit of realism which speaks 
. through Alexander. To take knowledge-relation as unique would be 
succumbing to the idealistic snare. What i$ fundamental is, in: 
“Whitehead’s philosophy, the relation of- ‘ prehension,’ and. 
Alexander’ s philosophy, that of ‘‘ compresence.’’ Both are, ine 
‘ultimate DoR of relation, holding between any two reals. 

l But “ prehension ”’ is not an external relation. It is not: that 
an actual entity could cease to ‘‘ prehend ° an other actual entity, 
and yet remain the same actual entity. Indeed, there is no question 


1 Adventures of Ideas, p, 204. (Pelican Edition). 
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of, ceasing to prehend. The very being of an actual entity consists in 
its ° prehension ’ of other actual entities. What we have is a scheme 
of strict internal relatedness. All prehended entities are ‘ objectified ` 
in the prehending entity. ‘‘ Prehension ° and “ objectification ” are | 
necessary correlatives. 

Perception, therefore, is not, for Whitehead, passive gazing 
or contemplation. It is not an external relationship. The percipient 
and the perceived are both members of the same system. We do not 
perceive nature from without. Our perception is a perception from 
within nature, but never “an awareness contemplating all nature 
impartially from without.’’? i 

But nature is not only an inter-connected system, it is also a 
developing process. Actual entities not. only prehend each other and 

e ‘‘ objectified ° in each other; but also, then very ‘ being ’ consists 
in their ‘ becoming.’ Actual entities ‘ perish’ and are superseded 
by novel ones. Perception, or for that matter, any relation is to be 
understood not only in the light of the systematic mterconnexion 
that nature presents, pug also in the light of the developing, creative 
‘process that reality is." 

With these general. remarks, which it is necessary ci bear in 
mind with regard to Whitehead’s philosophy, we can enter into a 
more detailed analysis of his theory of perception. 


H 


The Two-fold Problem of Perception : 


Contemporary analysis has already made a mess of the 
problem of perception. Theories of sense-data have been debated 
upon and subtleties of terminological analysis have been carried far 
enough. And confusion has not been any the lesser. i 

For our present purpose of presenting Whitehead’s theory of 
` perception, we will isolate two relevant problems. We perceive 
things and their relations. Perception of things and percéption of 
relations are the two problems that demand our attention. We 
receive impressions of colour, touch, etc.,—traditional philosophical 
analysis reminds us. How then do we pass from these, from the so- 
called sense-data to the physical thing, which, we say, we are 


2 Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 18. 
3 Cf. Ibid., p. 14, where Whitehead makes a characteristic statement that 


perception is always ‘at the utmost point at creation. 
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perceiving? Secondly, taking for granted that our perception “of 
things or of sensa is intelligible enough, how are we yet to account 
for our awareness of relations between them? How are we entitled 
„to pass from one object to the other, as we claim to do in the the case 
of causal perception? The question raised by Hume is still staring 
at our face. 


The ghost of Human scepticism is still haunting metaphysics, 
because, Whitehead so tells us,‘ the metaphysicians, despite their 
denunciation of Hume, have not shaken ‘off the fundamental 
assumptions of the Humean philosophy. Hume’s doctrine of 
‘“ impressions ° is still among .the most effective heritages of 
philosophy, ‘‘ shared alike by the school of empiricists which derives 
from Hume and the school of transcendental idealists which derives 
from Kant.”* Once admit that the primary datum consists of bare 
impressions and that the primary activity is nothing but “‘ the bare 
subjective entertainment of the datum, devoid of any subjective form 
of reception.’’® the passage from these mere sensations to physical 
things and to relations between them becomes, on principle, 
inexplicable. To ward off the Humean ghost, it is necessary to shake 
off the Humean heritage. 


This doctrine of ‘‘ mere’’ sensations is absolutely rejected by 
Whitehead. And in this, perhaps, he is on the right track. We 
never perceive mere ‘‘ whiteness,’ or mere ‘“‘ Cambridge-blue.”” We 
perceive ‘‘ this wall’s whiteness,” the “‘ yonder coat’s cambridge-blue.”’ 
For Hume, ‘‘awareness of sensation of whiteness’ is the ultimate 
datum; in the philosophy organism, the ultimate datum is. ‘‘this wall 
as white.’’” ' 


While rejecting the Humean doctrine of “‘ impressions,’’ it is 
also necessary to reformulate the nature of experience. Realists have 
“not undertaken this task. Most realist answer to Berkeleyan 
subjectivism is nothing but Dr. ‘Johnson’s polemic, in disguise. 
Their appeal to naive commonsense is their only ultimate resource. 
But the appeal to the authority of commonsense is not the prerogative 
of the realists alone. Even Berkeley, in his refutation of materialism, 
claimed the best sanctions of common sense on his own behalf. "To 
decide the issue, something more is required than the naive appeal 
‘to commonsense. 


Symbolism, pp. 36-37. ; 
Symbolism, pp. 36-37. . ‘ai 
Process and Reality, p. 220. 
Process and Reality, p. 223. 
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Kant, Whitehead rightly points out, is here on a stronger 
posifion than most realists. Berkeley, with the Lockean conception 


.of mind as tabula rasa in his thought, has not been able to give a 


correct picture of what experience is. Experience is not a mere, 
passive ‘reception of impressions. It is essentially significant. 
Whitehead interpretes the essence of Kant’s reply as consisting in 
the assertion that: “ significance’? is an essential element ‘in 
concrete experience. In this, Kant is in the right direction. For 
Whitehead, too, knowledge is a creative activity. To say that 
‘ significance ’ is an essential element of knowledge means that our 
perceptual knowledge is always an apprehension of the relatedness of ` 
things; ‘significance’ means ‘ relatedness.’ We never perceive’ 
unrelated reals. If we start with unrelated reals, we cannot pass to 
their relations.. Perception of relations will present a perpetual 
problem. The attempt to make our awareness of relations derivative, 
and secondary has always ended in failure. Such attempts are the 
legacy not only of Hume, but also, of the Aristotelian doctrine of 
primary substance. The Aristotelian logic has led to an unequal 
emphasis on substantives and adjectives, to the utter neglect of 
relations. The philosophy of organism starts with the determination? 
to controvert this cherished tradition of a 


sae a m 
Two Modes of Perception : 


‘In ‘order to confer. on our awareness of relations an original 
status, Whitehead has to’ start with a fundamental distinction 
between two modes of perception. Whitehead himself. attaches very 
great importance to this distinction. They are ‘the modes. of 
presentational immediacy and causal efficacy. 

Presentational Immediacy is our familiar immediate awareness of 
sense-data, characterising the contemporary world. The contemporary 


_. world is presented to us as a scheme of spatio-temporal continuum. This 
_ spatio-temporal continuum is an impartial scheme. The sense-data, that 


wé perceive belong to this scheme of relatedness. When we describe 


“them either as our sensations or as characterising an external object, we 


are only abstracting them from this scheme of relatedness. . As to the 
status and nature of sense-data, we shall have occasion to discuss in 


3 Principles of Natural Kriowledge, pp: 11-12, 
? Process and Reality, Preface viii. 
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greater detail. For the present, it is only necessary to point out that this 
impartial awareness of the contemporary world forms the ‘essence of 
perception by the pure mode of presentational immediacy. 
Consequently, there is no question of distinguishing between delusive 
“and non-delusive perceptions in this pure mode. It is, however, very 
difficult to isolaté an experience in this pure mode because of the 
constant admixture of awareness in the other mode. 


Hume mistook presentational immediacy as the only mode of 
perception; and his whole polemic against causation is interpreted by 
Whitehead “as being a clear demonstration that presentational 


‘immediacy and causal efficacy are ‘absolutely independent’ of each 


other. Hume only sought for the latter in the former; and on his 
failure; condemned it as adventitious. Thus, while, on the one hand, 
Whitehead is controverting the Humean tradition, he is, on the other, 
fighting Hume .with Hume’s own weapon.” Hume’s analysis of 
causation indirectly paves the way for Whitehead’s distinction 
between the two modes of perception. 


At the same time, he is reversing the whole order of approach of 
both Hume and Kant. Despite all their differences, Hume and 
Kant agree in making causal efficacy an importation from without 
into perceptual awareness. Awareness of relation is, with them both, 
less primitive than the awareness of sensa. Philosophy of organism 
reverses the order. .It is perception in the mode of causal efficacy 
which is: more primitive. .Presentational Immediacy . is important 
only for higher organisms. . Causal efficacy constitutés the experience 
of even the low grade animals. In its purest, and at its, lowest form, 
causal efficacy is conveyed to us by.our visceral and. organic feelings, 
Presentational immediacy emerges at a higher phase of development 
in the life of an actual entity. Causal efficacy is nothing but the most 


` primary character of the datum, t.e., its vector quality. The past 


world as ‘constituting the ‘present; the ‘objectification’? of our 
physiological organs in the present sense-datum; the present datum, 
as pointing to its relation with the past environment;—all these 
express -causal efficacy. We see. with our eyes; we touch, by our 
hands. Philosophical analysis has neglected the -significance .of these 
prepositions. They are the mediums of conveying causal efficacy. 
Causal efficacy brings ‘us reports about the world around, us. 
Presentational immediacy issues from within us and is projected into 
the outside world. 


10 Process and Reality, p. 178. Symbolism, pp. 35-43, ` 
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: _ Recognition of this mode of causal efficacy is regarded by. 
Whitehead as a very important step by the philosophy of organism. 
Hume and Descartes had all neglected, in their talks about perceptual 
awareness, the very important function of the human body. Kant, 
too, may be accused `of the same unfortunate neglect. 
‘‘ Philosophers ’’ says Whitehead,’ ‘‘ have disdained the information 
about the universe obtained through the visceral feelings, dnd have | 
concentrated on visual feelings.” Yet, it is the body of the 
percipient which is, in fact, the starting point for knowledge of the 
external world. The visceral feelings and organic sensations are not 
unmeaning sensations; they bring to us reports about the world 
around. These reports are vague, no doubt. Indeed, the data of 
the mode of causal efficacy are always more vague, less handy, less 
controllable than the data of the other mode. And that is precisely 
because the former are more primitive, more original. 


TV 
Perception as Symbolism : 


We have followed Whitehead in his distinction between the two 
pure modes. In our actual perceptual experience, however, the two 
modes are always in inseparable admixture with each other. We 
seldom experience through either of the pure modes in its purity. 
Developed human perception like ours is always a combination of 
the two. .The mixed mode of perception which ensues upon the 
interplay of the two pure modes is called ‘‘ symbolic Reference.” 

Whitehead defines ‘‘ Symbolism ° like this: ‘‘ The human 
mind is functioning symbolically when some components of its. 
experience elicit consciousness, beliefs, emotions, and usages, 
respecting other conmponents of its experience. The former set of 
components are the ‘symbols’ and the latter set constitute the 
‘“ meaning °’ of the symbols. The organic functioning whereby 
there is transition from the symbol to the meaning will be called 
‘ symbolic reference.” 

There are three elements required by the above definition : 
firstly, one group of experience, to function as symbol; secondly, 
e another group of experience, to serve as meaning; and thirdly, a 


11 Process and Reality, p. 169, 
12 Symbolism, p. 9: 
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synthetic activity which will connect the symbol with the meafing’ 
The activity is an activity on the part of the perceiver, and net’a 
mere turning towards on the line of Tropism.™ 

But in order that one group may act as symbol for the other 
` group, to serve as the meaning, there is also required some common 
ground between the two groups. And this common- ground: between 
the two sets needs be such that it can be considered independently of 
the particular percipient or its activity. 

We. have already been told that ‘ symbolic.’ reference is-the 
interplay of the two pure modés of perception. -Here, therefore, we 
have the two sets, one of which is to serve as the meaning, and the 
other to function as the symbol. We are, however, to explore the 
common ground between them before we come to see the possibility of 
‘symbolic reference ’ between them. Such common elements of 
structure are twofold; Whitehead tells us. 

The first ground shared in common by the two modes is the 
presented locus. The spatio-temporal system is common to both . the 
- modes and in this system, the sense-data are referred to the same 
locus. With regard to this locus, the functions of the two niodes, of 
= course, differ. The mode of immedicay directly presents the locus, 
‘as illustrated by the sensa. The mode of causal efficacy, which has 

more direct reference rather to the efficacious past, discloses the present 
only indirectly. Thus, symbolic reference may take place if diverse 
sense-data ingress into the same spatio-temporal region. l 

` But the situation may also be different. Instead of diverse 
sense-data characterising the same region, what we have may be a 
‘diversity of regions combined with an identity of the eternal 
object.’""* -The two modes may deal with the same datum. 

In fact, this second is the ultimate ground for symbolic 
reference. Every sense-datum has a double role in perception. ‘As 
presented by one mode, a datum is experienced as characterising a 
region of the contemporary world. From the point of view of the 
other mode, the same datum discloses the influence of the immediately 
past environment. We shall have occasion to deal, with this peculiar 
status of sense-data in the philosophy of Whitehead, For the present, 
lef us pass on to some more significant ‘aspect’ of this account of 
symoblic activity.. 

The distinction between ‘ vabal * and ‘ meaning’ implies that 
the ‘group’ serving as meaning is not presented directly to us, that 


18 Symboliem p: 5: 
14 Process and Reality, p. 240 f; 
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it ig only through the ‘symbol’ that we aware of the ‘ meaning.’ 
Thę ‘symbol ’ is symbol only in so far as it symbolises or proxies for, 
the meaning; and from the other side, ‘ meaning’ is meaning, only 
in so far as something else acts as its indicator. If, therefore, we start 
with taking one group of: circumstances as ‘ symbol’ and the otber 
as ‘ meaning,’ the group of ‘ meaning’ will be for ever a closed book 
to us, always behind the veil of direct perception. This wag the 
consequence of the doctrine of representative perception. And we all 
know how smooth was the transition from such a doctrine to the 
subjective idealism of Berkeley. l i 

Whitehead’s attempt, therefore, faces the problem of making 
his doctrine of Symbolism consistent with his own strong realism. 
His solution is easy enough. The distinction between ‘ symbol’ and 
‘meaning’ is no absolute distinction. The two do not characterise 
two distinct species. The same group may function as ‘ symbol ’ 
in one circumstance, and as ‘ meaning ’ in another. Which shall be 
‘symbol and which, the meaning, depends, in any particular case, upon 
the concrete experential process. Nor do these characters belong to 
the event per se. Nor is there any binding necessity that in a 
particular case, there should be symbolic reference at all. The latter 
depends upon the percipient. 

Recognition of this important fact that ‘ symbol’ and ‘ meaning ’ 
are just two functions which may be exercised by any group of events 
and that they are not inherent distinctions forms, in Whitehead’s. view, 
“ the foundation of a thoroughgoing realism.” * ‘‘ It does away with 
any mysterious element in our experience, which is merely meant, and 
so behind the veil of direct perception. It proclaims that each of the 
components is intrinsically capable of direct recognition.’’** 

Though any group can serve as meaning and any other as symbol, 
yet in our more usual experiences, a general rule can be laid down. 
The usual reference is from the less primitive as symbol to the more 
primitive as meaning. Causal efficacy, we have seen before, is the 
more primitive mode of ‘perception. The more usual reference, 
therefore, is from the data in the mode of presentational immediacy to 
the causal character of events. The sense-data are more prominent in 
our experiences; it is they, who act as symbols. Causal perception ù 
though more primitive, is more vague, less definite and is usually 


15 Symbolism, pp. 11-12. ak : 

16 Symbolism, pp. 11-12. Other illustrations of such double reference are not 
wanting. Whitehead finds the most clear example in our use of language. The reference 
is from things to words on the part of the speaker, and from words back to things on the 
part of the listener, 
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relegated to serve as the symbolised. Symbols are more handy and 
definite; meanings are vague, shifting and indefinite. This is truè for 
all cases of symbolism, even mathematical. 

a. From the above considerations it follows that ‘ symbolic 
reference ’ is usually ‘‘ the elucidation of the percepta in the mode of 
causal efficacy by the intervention of the percepta in the other mode.” Y 


y 


The above sketch has thrown some light on one of the two 
problems with which we proposed to start. We have gained some 
insight into the way our awareness of relations comes about. But we 
are left with the other question : how do we pass from the sense-datum, 
say, a patch of red and a visual field of circularity, to the ‘ apple ° that 
we believe, we are perceiving ? There is no doubt that any solution of 
this question is intimately related to all that we have considered above. 
Let us begin however with certain distinctions, which clear up the 
issue. : 


Event and Object : 


Perception, like nature, requires both change and permanence. 
There are aspects of things which fleet from moment to moment. On 
the other hand, there are the permanent features, which account for our 
recognition of things. We apprehend the changing aspects, but 
recognise the permanent ones. 

‘ Events ’ are these changing features. Whitehead’s conception 
of events may best be approached through the modern concept of 
‘ point-instant.’ Events change from instant to instant. Objects, on 
the other hand, are the permanent ingredients in the character of 
some events. Events are comparable and recognisable by virtue’ of 
these objects. Objects constitute the factor of nature without passage. 


Relation of Ingression and Relation of Situation : 


The object ingresses into the event. This is not the place for a 
discussion of this relation. We are here more directly concerned with 
that variety of the relation of ingression, which is called the relation 
of situation. In Whitehead’s cosmology, this relation of ingression is 


17 Process and Reality, p. 251 f. The same is cléar if we compare the roles of the 
two modes in scientific enquiry. Scientific observations are mostly made in the presenta- 
tional mode; but what we seek to know, the explanations and theories arrived at, all 
pertain to causal efficacy. The ‘causal’ characters are known as ‘ functions” of 
“apparent ’ characters, 
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tsed*in a very widely generalised sense. Each object is, in a sense, 
ingredient throughout all nature. But in such cases, its relevancé is 
almost negligible for all practical purposes. This is the vague and 
_diffused aspect of influencing the whole of nature. But the relation of 
ingression may take on a more concentrated form, as when, say, an 
electron is at a particular point-instant. Such simple,. definite ` and 
concentrated forms of ingression are generalised under the name 
“ relation of situation.” The event, where the object is, is called 
“ the situation of the object.” 


The idea of situation varies with different types of objects. At 
the present moment, we are concerned with sense-objects, or what are 
called sense-data. And it is with regard to these sense-data that the 
idea of situation is of major importance. 


Here we come to grasp what has been recognised as Whitehead’s 
distinctive contribution to the analysis of perception. The relation of 
situation for sénse-data, Whitehead contends, is not of the usual variety 
of dyadic relations. The prejudice against relation, handed over by 
the Aristotelian logic dies hard. Philosophers have refused to admit 
any relation other than the substance-attribute variety; and those who 
have escaped from this Aristotelian prejudice dare not, however, go 
beyond the simple dyadic type. Rigorous mathematical training made 
transparent to Whitehead the possibility of multiple relations, 
complicated instances of which remain enigmatic for the laymen. The 
problem of sense-data has remained insoluble for the simple fact that 
philosophers have obstinately refused to recognise the ultimate fact of 
pa relations." 


` Now, the relation of situation of sense-data is an instance of 
scaifinls relation. What we have is not a simple case of a colour, 
spread over a patch of space-time. All analysis of perception has 
proved inconsistent with this naive assertion in the -substance-attribute 
language. If realism is to be maintained, an orientation of our 
fundamental.. categories ig. needed. The idea. of.. ‘multiple relation 
requires that sense- -awareness of ‘blue,’ for example, involves a 
complex relation between the sense-datum ‘ blue,” the event which is 
the situation of this datuin, the percipient observer and intervening 
events. Dr. Broad has already given us the best exposition and very 
convincing defence of Whitehead’s theory in his work “ Mind and Its 
Place in Nature.” Dr. Broad calls it the theory of Multiple Inherence. 


> vo 18 Concept of Nature, pz 150; 
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It seems to me that Mr. Price, however, in his reference’ “to 
Whitehead’s theory, has criticised the. theory rather unjustly. 
Mr. Price seems to think that in this theory of J Multiple Inherence, 
there is made room for the idea of simple location. The theory, 
“according to Mr. Price, asserts that while a thing, in itself simpliciter, 
possesses a colour, the various appearances of this colour, however, 
arg determined by the relation of multiple location like the horns of a 
poreupine. This however, is a misinterpretation. There is no room, 
in Whitehead’s philosophy, for the idea of simple location. Nothing 
is anywhere simpliciter—still less so is the case here. For a thing 
to possess a colour simply in itself is unmeaning in Whitehead’s 
philosophy; because the situation is not the simple one of a -thing ` 
pervaded by a colour. The situation intrinsically involves multiple 

_locations; and the reference to’ a percipient observer, the intervening 
events, etc., are intrinsic elements of the situation which we express by 
saying that a thing possesses such and such colour. 


| VI 
“Status of Sense-data : 


This brings us to the mùch debated problem of the’ status of 
‘sense-data. In Whitehead’s philosophy it is clear from the above 
discussions, sense-data are to be considered firstly, not in isolation 
from the rest of nature and secondly, in connection with the two 
distinct modes in which they are presented to us. 

We have seen that the relation of situation for a sense-datum 
is a case of multiple location; and among the factors are the inter- 
vening events. Now, obviously, only some of these intervening events 
are relevant. Nevertheless, we can make the -metaphysical assertion 
that this series of intervening events can be extended indefinitely in 
all directions. We are- left, consequently, with the whole of.-nature, 
determining any particular datum. ‘This is not surprising in a cosmo- 
logy like Whitehead’s, where a strict scheme of internal relatedness is 
everywhere transparent. Stated in the language of his cosmology, 
the above means that the ingression of any sense-object into any defi- 
nite event is a part a of the faci of the ingression of that 
eternal object into all nature.’ 


19 Price--Perception, pp.” ` e ee eae a a ene 
z0 Concept of Nature; p. 13%, oe i . : 
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` í Å sense-datum is just this ingression. Professor Norman 
Kemp’ Smith seems to distinguish °! his own theory from Whitehead’s 
by saying that sense-data, in the latter’s philosophy, are the same as 
,objects as distinguished from events, and therefore are universals, not, 
particulars. It appears to me, however, that here Professor Norman 
Kemp Smith has not correctly grasped Whitehead’s intention. 
Whitehead has made repeated assertions’? that the distinction 
between ‘ eternal objects’ and ‘ actual entities,’ t.e., betwen objects 
and events does not correspond to the traditional and very erroneous 
distinction between universal and particular. Further, he explicitly 
refuses to admit that we perceive univérsal characters.” What we 
perceive is, e.g., this wall’s whiteness, this wall’s extensiveness. In 
view of such admissions, it may not be wrong to suggest that sense- 
data are not the objects as such,** but rather the objects as ingressed. 
into particular events. The latter are as particular as the events 
themselves: From this interpretation of |Whitehead’s view, 
Professor Norman Kemp Smith’s own theory is not very different. 
Professor Norman Kemp Smith considers sensa as separate events, 
determined by physical, physiological, and psychical conditions.”* 
If sense-data are but constituted by the ingression of the 
corresponding objects into particular events, they can themselves be 
taken, as particulars. In other points of great importance both Prof. 
Norman Kemp Smith and Whitehead admit much of mutual affinity 
and affiliation. i 

Both Whitehead and Professor Norman Kemp Smith attempt 
` to effect a compromise between’ the two extreme views regarding the 
status of sense-data. The one extreme view characterises them as 
qualities of independent things; the other regards them as our 
private sensations. The latter view adds the thesis that we project 
these private sensations into the external world. But wherefrom do 
we get the external world? If we start from this doctrine of 
sensations as private to us, we cannot get away beyond this privacy; 
we are doomed to fall prey tò what Santayana calls ‘‘ the Solipsism | 
of the present. moment.’’ In fact,. Whitehead . insists, we never 
perceive disembodied and floating data, which are subsequently _ 
projected; this is untrue to experience and. only eschews a long 


i 


21 Prolegomena to an Idealistic Theory of Knowledge; p. 75 n. 

22 Process and Reality, p. 65 £ 

23 Symbolism, p. 17. 

24 Objects as such, are said to be pure potentials. 

25 Prolegomenas to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge, pp. ‘70-71. Professor 
N. É. Smith uses the expression ‘‘ slabs of duration,” borrowed from Whitehead, to 
describe such events, 
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philosophical prejudice. The projection is already an integral fart? of 
the original situation, even as original as the sense-data.’§ °The 
former view, which simply regards the data, as qualities of independent 
objects errs at two points. Firstly, it usually states its thesis in the 
“inadequate substance-attribute category, as if the situation were a 
simple one of an attribute pervading a substance. Secondly, the 
bodily aspect of the perception is absolutely overlooked. As 
Whitehead reminds such theorist, we not only see, but see with our 
eyes, we not only touch, but touch by our hands. Both these errors 
are to be corrected in the light of the mulitple-relation theory, 


sketched above. 


Sense-data have always a double reference. From one point of 
view, in so far as they are presented by the mode of presentational 
immediacy, they come to us as characterising our contemporary 
world. But, as we have seen above, the ingression of an object and 
the resulting situation involve a complex relationship, in which many 
intervening factors play determining réle. These intervening factors 


are but the efficacious environment, including our  sense-organs. 


These factors, as determining the datum, do not, however, belong to 
the contemporary world, which the datum characterises; they belong 
to the world, immediately past. From the other point of view, 
therefore in so far as they are presented by the mode of causal 
efficacy, the data serve to disclose the determining rôle. of these past 
environmental factors in shaping the characters of the contemporary 
world. A sense-datum, in itself, we are told elsewhere,” may be 
considered as a many-termed relationship between the past 
environment and the contemporary world. 


` The sense-data, can, therefore, with equal truth be ‘described 
either as our sensations or as qualities of the external things. But in 
any case, it should be borne in mind that they never ‘ simply’ occur, 
either in my mind, or in a region of space-time. Everywhere there 
is involved a complex situation, involving multi-termed relationship. 
Isolation of a datum involves abstraction from this relational complex. 
We can, therefore, make the statement that sense-data are 
abstractions.”* , 


26 Symbolism, pp: 16-17; 
27 Symbolism, p. 63. 
28 Symbolism, p. 30, 
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Perceptual Object, Physical Object and Error : l 


What':-we perceive, however, is more than these isolated data. 
We perceive nòt colour, but a coloured object. And this coloured 
object ‘possesses not merely colour, but is a nexus of various other 
sensa. Further, it is not. only such a nexus, but is also presented to 
us as‘ such: We sense only a patch of colour, say red, and a 
geometrical shape of circularity; but we see, we say, an apple. -An 
apple, however, is more than a circular patch of red; it is solid, it 
is impenetrable, it is smooth, it possesses a certain delicious taste. 
How am I warranted to pass from the sensed data to what we all 
claim we see? 

All perception, we had seen earlier, is symbolic reference. And 
one of the grounds of symbolic: reference was’ found to'be the 
concurrence of the situations of a number of sense-objects. Diverse 
sense-objects may ingress into the same event. Now, this is exactly 
what happens in the case of a perceptual object. It is by virtue of 
such concurrence that we are warranted to pass beyond -what is 
merely presented to us. Behind this quite natural passage is the 
process, called by Whitehead ‘‘ Conveyance.’’ When several sense- 
data inhere in the same situation, any oné of them conveys the others 
and also the whole nexus taken as such. The perceptual object, the 
‘apple,’ in the above illustration, issues out of such conveyance. 
‘“ Conveyance,” however, is not an intellectual process, involving 
judgments and inferences. If that were so, perceptual object would 
not have been a concrete factor of nature, which however, it is. 

We have come to the end of our account. But any theory of 
perception is called upon to explain illusory perceptions and 
hallucinations. This is the rock on which most. theories of naive 
realism break their heads, though the fact of illusion can afford but a 
frivolous basis for idealism. Whitehead, as we have followed him, 
advocates a doctrine of direct perception of the world. Technically, 


his theory falls within the group called naive realism. The fact of. — 


; illusions and hallucinations has ever sounded the death-knell of naive 
realism. a l 

Whitehead maintains his realism with a clean hand. Illusions 

‘and hallucinations find their place in his scheme of multiple 

“relation. Among the factors constituting the multiple relational 
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situation are the intervening events. These intervening events “fall’ 
into two'groups. They are the passive conditions, like the spaéid- 
temporal background and the active conditions, which afford the direct 
.cause of the occurrence of the sense-object in its situation for the 
‘perceiver. The active conditioning events, further, are either the 
generating events or the transmitting events. 

-cKeepiig these distinctions in mind, we find out a working 
account of the phenomena of illusions and hallucinations. In the 
case of a correct perception, the active conditioning events of the 
perception lie in the situation of the perceptual object. In the case of 
illusory perceptions, on the other hand, these active conditioning 
events lie elsewhere, in most cases, within the percipient himself; 
the situation of the perceptual object, in such cases, is a mere passive 
conditioning event. l 

Perceptual objects, which are objects of correct perception, are 
called physical objects. Thus a perceptual object is also a physical 
object, only when two conditions are fulfilled: (i) the situation of 
the object must be the active conditioning event for the perception; 
and (ii) the same event can be the situation for the same perceptual 
object for a number of possible percipient events. This latter 

condition fulfils the demand of commonsense that the object of 
perception occupies a public space. 
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“THE LATE PROF. SATISCHANDRA RAY 


B. V. Roy, M.A. @- 2 


The late Satischandra Ray was one of those men of whom it 
may be truly said that ‘ whatever he touched, he adorned.’ During 
a long and work-filled life he was by turns a sound Mathematician 
and Economist, an able administrator, a forceful writer, and a 
distinguished Professor, and in each of these spheres of his activities 
he left the impress of his intellect and his personality. 

Satischandra came of a distinguished Brahmin family of 
Bengal, which traces its descent from Maharaja Nandakumar 
through one of his daughters. His father, Mahendranath Ray and 
his uncle, Krishnachandra Ray, were both well-known -educationists 
of the 19th Century, the former being an Inspector of Schools, and 
the latter well-known as Headmaster of the Hindu and Hare Schools 
in Calcutta. Satischandra was born in Kanchrapara in the District 
of 24-Parganas, on the 21st March, 1864. He obtained his earliest 
education from the ‘‘ Guru-mohashay >° of the village “ path-sala ” 
and it speaks well of his heart that he retained his regard for his 
“‘Guru-mahashay’’ all through his life. In later life he used to pay a 
regular ‘‘allowance’’ to this village pedagogue from whom he 
received his first introduction to letters. He received his school 
education at the Hooghly Collegiate School and the Hare School in 
Calcutta, and his college education at the Presidency College. He 
passed the B.A. Examination in 1885, winning the Herschel Gold 
Medal for the highest marks in Mathematics, and topped the list in 
the M.A. Examination in that subject the next vear. 

After serving for a short time as Professor of Mathematics in 
the City College, Satischandra entered the Finance and Commerce 
Department of the Government of India. While working there, he 
‘frequently used to contribute articles to various journals on economic 
and administrative questions, sometimes strongly and fearlessly 
criticising the policies of the Government. This caused him to incur 
the displeasure of his superior officers and led him to resign from thé 
service of the Government. He then entered the service of the 
Corporation of Calcutta where he served from 1901 to 1913 in various 
capacities such as Acountant, Deputy License Officer, Travelling 
Anditor and Officiating Chief Accountant. The very ‘fact of his 
holding such a diversity of posts shows that the authorities 
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appreciated His abilities and tried to utilise them in the best possible ° 
manner. The , valuable book entitled ‘‘ Municipal Calcuttas” 
published by the Corporation under the authorship of Mr. 
S. W. Goode, I.C.5. (then Deputy Chairman), was in effect mainly 
compiled by Satischandra. During this period Satischandra devoted 
his spare time to an intensive study of Economics, not only in its 
general principles but also as applied to public administration. As a 
result of these studies he submitted a thesis to the Calcutta 
University on ‘‘ The Causes of Famine in India,” and was awarded 
the Bireswar Gold Medal in 1905 by the University. 


With the introduction of M.A. classes under the auspices of the 
Calcutta University, Satischandra left the Corporation and joined the 
University as Professor of Economics, in which capacity he worked 
up to 1932, except for a period of about two years (1925-27) when he 
returned to the Corporation at the reguest of its first Mayor, 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das, to work as Deputy Executive Officer. 
Satischandra was for some time Chairman of the Board of Accounts 
of’ the University and also a Fellow of the Senate. After his 
retirement, he made a present to the University of his valuable 
collection of books, and also donated Rs. 10,000 for an endowment in 
memory of his father, Mahendranath Ray, whom he had lost in 
childhood. 


After retirement from active service, he spent the latter portion 
of his life at Naihati (24-Parganas) on the bank of the Ganges. Here 
he was for sometime a Commissioner of the local Municipality and 
also President of the “Bankim Sahitya Library.” During his 
declining years he devoted his time to the study of the ancient books 
such as the Puranas and the Mahabharata, with special reference to 
the elucidation of political problems as set out in these works. He 
has left some valuable notes and compilations from these sacred books. 


Satischandra married Hemlata (sister of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee), 
who, however, died in 1901 at a comparatively early age. Satischandra 
died in Calcutta at the house of his eldest son, on the 14th October, ` 
1949, at the age of 85. Throughout his long life, Satischandra followed 
the ideals of ‘plain living and high thinking’ and never wasted time 
in idle pursuits or luxurious leisure. Whether in- performing his 
important public duties, or in the discharge of his responsibilities as a 
teacher and scholar in intellectual pursuits he made the fullest use of 
his time. As such, he has left behind an ideal to emulate and an 


example to follow. A 


À - Round the World 


Anglo-Egyptian Tangle— 


Anglo-Egyptian relations have reached the breaking point. In fact 
the two countries are now practically at war. This ugly situation has 
arisen mainly out of intransigent British policy towards that country. 


Egypt whose ancient history was so glorious ‘became a Roman 
province early in Christian era and later was conquered by the Arabs. 
In India and China there has been a continuity of the old civilisation. 
In Egypt, however, the ancient civilisation. was first overlaid with new 
ideas, practices and traditions imported from outside and then over- 
whelmed by them. Except the pyramids nothing bears witness to the 
‘great development of civilisation achieved during the rule of the 
Pharaos. What we notice there today is the civilisation of the Saracens 
and not that of Ikhnaton or Ramses. 


In the 19th century Egypt which had been a Turkish province and 
ruled by a Turkish Viceroy practically cut adrift from the Sultanate and 
became to all intents and purposes an independent state under Mahomed 
Ali. But after the death of this strong Khedive Egyptian 
affairs took increasingly a bad turn and Egyptian Government became 
bankrupt. It could not discharge its foreign financial obligations. The 
result was Anglo-French occupation of the country. France was, 
however, soon shuffled out of partnership and Egypt came under 
British domination alone. Under Cromer who ruled Egypt under the 
innocent title of British Consul, this country became virtually a 


British satrapy. 
\ 


During the Ist World War when the Allies ‘and Turkey were in 
opposite camps, Britain declared Egypt to be a Protectorate. This was 
made necessary by the fact that Egypt was still theoretically a province 
of Turkey, an enemy power. Egyptian leaders whose patriotism and 
political ambition were naturally aroused by the principles enunciated by 
the Allies themselves were assured that after the conclusion of the War 
the Protectorate would be withdrawn and arrangements would be made 
` for setting Egypt on her legs. When, however, the War was over, the 
Egyptians found their leaders externed from the country. Discontent 
among the people found vent in many ways and the British Government 
sent a Mission under Lord Milner to study the situation on the spot an@ 
pacify the people, if possible. The Mission was boycotted by the 
Egyptians who saw in it only a fresh attempt of the British Government 
to perpetuate the old regime. Lord Milner and his colleagues had, 
therefore, to return to their country without finding any responsible 
person in Egypt to co-operate with them in their investigations. 
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So in 1922 the British Government had to make a unilatefal 
declaration defining Egypt’s status as an international person. lt made | 
Egypt an’ independent state subject to a number of veXatious 
reservations. For nearly fourteen years this state of things continued |~ 
without any formal approval of the Egyptian Government and people. 
In 1936, however, because of the peculiar international situation the 
Government of Egypt was compelled to enter into a treaty with Brivain 
practically on the basis of the .conditions set ‘forth by the British. 
Government. The Canal zone remained under British occupation and 
‘Sudan which the Egyptians regarded as part and parcel of Egypt 
continued to be under Anglo-Kgyptian Condominium which amountede 
in practice to British control. ‘This Treaty was to be replaced by a new 
one after ten years. 


After the conclusion of the second World War the Egyptian 
Government made every effort to enter into a new Treaty with Britain 
in the light of changed ‘circumstances. But although negotiations were 
sometimees very protracted, nothing came of them because of Britain’s 
desire to maintain status quo. While the Egyptian Government thus 
became hopgless of any satisfactory arrangement for replacing the old 
Treaty, the British Government silently proceeded to organise a Middle 
East Command by the operation of which Egypt’s status as an 
independent power would be further adversely affected. So 
in utter desperation Nahas Pasha and his .colleagues persuaded the 
Egyptian Parliament to make a unilateral declaration ‘by way of abrogating 
the 1986 Treaty. The British Government immediately pointed out 
that such unilateral abrogation of the Treaty was illegal and unacceptable. 
This view-point was accepted and proclaimed in the United States as 
well, 


But if a treaty cannot be denounced at any time without the 
approval of both parties, a bad treaty entered into in peculiar 
circumstances and providing for- peculiar advantages for one of them will 
ever remain effective and one party will for ever continue to enjoy under 

‘its provisions certain unfair advantages. Britain enjoys certagn 
privileges under the Treaty of 1936 and knows that under a new 
Treaty which may replace it these privileges may be withdrawn. 
Consequently it will be its interest to see that every effort to make a 
new Treaty is foiled. Because of the possibility of such a situation to 
arise writers on International Law while attaching due weight to 
the sanctity of treaties have, also emphasised the fact that these Treaties 
cannot be of eternal! duration. After a reasonable lapse of time they may 
certainly be denounced as unsuitable. Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was to 
last ten years and after that a new Treaty was to replace it. Those ten 
years expired in 1945 and during the last five or six years the British 
Government has not allowed any new Treaty to be signed. In such 
circumstances what alternative would Egypt have but to abrogate the 
Treaty unilaterally? Law is law so long as it is based on justice. When 
it ceases to be so, it has to be denounced. é E 
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Speech-making— e` 


To make a successful and effective speech requires*hard labour, 
sometimes on the part of more than "one person. It is not unoften 
glibly assumed that any man fluent with words can make a speech 
without much of a previous preparation. Actually it is forgotten that an 
able and effective speech has behind it hard toil extended over many 
days and nights. Mr. Sherwocd in his book on RoosevELr AND 
Horxiys tells us that most of the speeches which President Roosevelt 
delivered either as fire-side Radio talks or as formal orations on set 
occasions were the final form of many drafts and revised drafts numbering 
sometimes eleven or twelve in all. At odd moments he would dictate 
his observations on one or another point. When a sufficient number of 
paints had been covered, these notes would be taken over by the 
Secretaries. It was not an uncommon experience for them to find it 
difficult to make head or tail of these disjointed notes. They would, 
however, work on them, hunt up references and facts and make a first 
draft out of the notes. This would be placed before Mr. Roosevelt who 
would again suggest changes here and there and add fresh points and 
make observations on them. This process would continue ten or eleven 
simes until finally the speech to be delivered would be ready. Even then 
at the last moment either the President himself or an associate would 
. think of a new point to. be incorporated. So at the eleventh hour also 

some changes might be made. In this connection it should also be stated 
that when a speech was on the offing, different departments of 
Government would be asked to send points and materials which might 
be incorporated in the speech. Not unoften most of these materials went 
unused. But even then they had their importance in the making of 
a speech. 


In the last century Mr. Gladstone also took infinite pains in 
preparing his speeches to be delivered on important occasions in the 
House of Commons. Usually the materials would be collected for him 
by his Secretaries. He would go through these materials seriously, but 
as a tule would not digest them into a written speech. He would roll 
the materials in his mind, give them form and shape them and then 
‘ying down on a sofa would make a speech to himself. It was by 
such repetitions that the speech would be ready for delivery in the House 
of Commous. 

. Mr. Churchill is also known to take considerable pains in preparing 
a speech either to be delivered in Parliament or at the microphone of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. Mr. A. G. Gardiner has left it on 
record that early in the century when Mr. Churchill was a beginner in 
public life he would not only take pains in collecting materials for the 
speech but would also patiently prepare himself for effective delivery. 
At home before a looking glass he would deliver his speech several times 
vith every necessary gesticulation before he would be on the platform. 
In his second World War Memoirs he tells us that he worked for seven or 
eight ours continuously on any Radio speech he was to deliver, 
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It is very unfortunate that in our country when huñdređs of ; 
speeches arè delivered on different platforms every week, most of them 
leave no impression on public mind. That is explained by the facts that * 
these speeches are delivered as a rule without much of a previous” 
preparation. A speech by a public man is food for the audience. 
Consequently just as food cannot be served without previous preparation 
so æ speech also should not be delivered unless proper care has been 
taken n its preparation. 


° 


- | Rebiews and Notices of Books 


Whither Congress ?—By Lila Mitra. Published by Sri Chandankumar 
Mitra, Krishnagar, Nadia. 

In fhe last five years, the Indian National Congress has los? much 
cf its popularity and has been weakened by defections and disunity. It, 
és improbable that power will be transferred in the immediate future 
from the Congress to some other party. It is clear, none the less, that 
the Congress is already at the beginning of its end. Rival political 
parties are, therefore, in understandable haste for organising themselves 
for capturing power. Some of these parties base their appeal on class 
hatred combined with anti-Anglo-American sentiment; others draw . 
vitality from Hindu communalism coupled with anti-Pakistani sentiment.’ 
Only a small section of the intelligentsia has. applied itself to the task of 
organising public opinion against the Congress on the basis of the sober 
ideal of cultural, political and economic freedom. Of the various modes 
cf organisation of opinion in India, the worst is that which serves the, 
_ cause of militant Hindu communalism. Whatever the intentions of the 

authoress, “ Whither Congress ’' is a contribution to this cause. 


Materialism—By M. N. Roy. . Published by Renaissance Publishers 
Ltd., 15 Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta 12. 

Nothing is more remarkable about the present century than the 
decline of democracy and the:ascendancy of totalitarianism of the Left 
as well as the Right. The decline of democracy has synchronised with, 
and largely been a result of, a pervading sense of insecurity and loss of 
faith of the individual in himself. From a tormenting sense of helpless- 
ness, the individual has sought escape in a willing surrender of his 
individuality in some glorified collectivity, the nation, the class or the 
race. In the field of philosophy. the movement towards totalitarianism 
has been reflected in the growth of mystic cults. Man cannot be persuaded 
to regain confidence in himself or in democracy before he can be made 
to see the hollowness of these cults. ‘‘ Unbounded scepticism °’ argues 
Roy, ‘‘ about the objective validity of ‘scientific knowledge, about the 
scope of the cognitive faculty, has destroyed man’s faith in himself.” 
Tn the book under review, the author undertakes an extensive survey and 
eritical estimate of ancient as well as modern systems of philosophy of 
the Bast and the West, and, on the basis of this survey, attempts to 
astablish the conclusion that truth relates to an objectively existing 
reality governed by laws comprehensible by reason, and that faith in 
reason is, therefore, warranted by the constitution of the universe. 
Reason itself is inherent in human nature and has been at the back of 
the entire process of man’s biological evolution. This provides the 
philosoghical sanction for man’s faith in himself, in his rational faculty 
Roy’s thesis is undoubtedly stimulating. 

Amlan Datta. 


Ourselves 


CONVOCATION 


- Univėrsity Convocation was held on four successive days (19th, 
20th, 2lst, and 22nd December, 1951) in the Senate Hall. This year 
the old practice of the Vice-Chancellor handing over personally the 
diploma to the graduates was revived. For twenty years since 1931 
only the successful candidates for Doctor’s degree and special medalists 
would approach the dais and receive personally their diploma and 
medal at the hands of the Chancellor. Others would remain in their 
seats and receive their diplomas there. The Vice-Chancellor would 
charge them group by group and not individually. This year, however, 
the candidates were individually presented to the Vice-Chancellor and 
received one by one their diploma at his hands. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that the revival of the old practice has added to the solemnity 
of the occasion. 

On each day the Vice-Chancellor said something appropriate to 
the graduates assembled but he reserved for the last day his detailed 
reference to the activities of the University in different Departments. 
On this occasion he also spoke at length on the duties and responsibi- 
lities awaiting the graduates of the University. On this last day the 
Convocation was presided over by the Chancellor and addressed by His 
Excellency The Governor‘of Madhya Pradesh. The Chancellor, who 
isa former graduate and teacher of the University, made a feeling 
reference to his long association with this great institution. The 
address of His Excellency The Governor of Madhya Pradesh was also 
highly appreciated by the graduates and Fellows assembled. All the 
three speeches will be published in this Review in its January issue. 


# % * * 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
° Calcutta University Act, 1951 was passed a few months ago and 
the first Vice-Chancellor under the Act was appointed in September 
last. It is for him to cause the first Statutes. Ordinances and Regu- 
lations to be framed on the advice of a Committee of not more than six 
members. This Committee has now been constituted. The members 
are:— ` K 
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Professor J. P. Niyogi. 
Professor 8. K. Mitra. 
Dr. L. M. Banerjee. 
‘Father Verstraeten. 
Mr. A. C. Karkoon. 
Dr. S. Sengupta. 


Omir OS 


* f x * % 
Prorussor S. C. WALLACE AT THE UNIVERSITY 


‘Professor S. CG. Wallace, Director of the Institute of International 
` Affairs, Columbia University, New York, visifed the University on the 
Alst of this month and was received by the Vice-Chancellor in his 
room. He had some discussion with a number of members of the 
Post-Graduate teaching staff on the scope of work of institutes like 
the one he represented. l 


* * * * 


DELEGATES TO THE ‘COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES CONFERENCE AT 

THE UNIVERSITY : 

- Delegates to the Commonwealth Universities Conference which 

met this year in New Delhi, visited Calcutta in the present month and 

were at the University on the 30th. The University was at home to 
them at a tea party held in the Darbhanga Hall: 





Official Notifications, University of Calcutta 


e NOTIFICATION 


M.A, & M.Sc., Examinations, 1952 


It is hereby notified for general inforınation that 28th February, 1952, has been fixed 
as the last date for receiving applications from candidates for permission to appear at the 
M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations, 1952, as private candidates. 


No one shall be permitted to appear at the M.A or M.Sc. Examination ih any 
Scientific subject without prosecuting a regular course of study. in that subject in the 
University Post-Graduate Classes for a period of two academical years- 


No application will be received in the University Oce after the abovementioned date. 


All applications for necessary permission are to be submitted in the prescribed form 
which may be had from the office of the undersigned and should be supported in each case 
by the usual Non-Collegiate Student’s fee of Rs. 29. 


Senate House, S Datta, 
The 17th December, 19651. Registrer. 


NOTIFICATION 


No. B/1/51, 
Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXVII 


of the University Regulations relating to the M.A. Examination in Psychology have bean 
sanctioned by Government :— 


(ai In page 407 (edition of 1945) the following be inserted after the line '‘ The 
Examination ......parts ’’ under head ‘Psychology’— 


SA’ = 
PSYCHOLOGY 


(b) In the same page the following subjects be included in the list of subjects 
enumerated under Paper V :— oP 


(vi) Paychology of Arts and Literature 
: (vii) Mental Measurement ` _ ; 
{c) In page 408, the following be inserted after the course for ‘General Psychology’ — 


p’ 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
Theoretical 

Paper I 
General Psychology 
Paper T 
Applied Psychology 
Paper IIT 


: Mental Tests and Psychometrics e 
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be Sg Paper IV i : 
ë Personality Adjustment à 
3 Paper V 


Any one of the following :— 


(i) Advanced Industrial Psychology 
tii) Social Psychiatry 
(itt) Propaganda and Public Guidance . 
á (iv) Education of Abnormal Children 


(v)f Criminology 


The above list may be added to or modified from time to time by the Board of Higher 
Studies in Psychology. 


Practical—Three Papers (Four days) 


1. Perception, Attention, Memory, Mental work, Intelligence tests, Aptitude tests, 
Personality tests, Attitude scales, Special Ability tests, Educational tests, Construction and 
Standardisation of tests. i 


2, Every candidate shall also be required to chosse, in consultation with the Head 
of the Department of Psychology & special problem on which he shall carry on intensive 
experimental work for at least one year under the guidance of a teacher to ba nominated by 
the Board of Higher Studies in the subject. This piece of special work will be examined 
by the Board of Examiners at the time of the final examination. 


8. Candidates must produce note books of tbeir laboratory and field works which shall 
be duly certified by the teachers concerned and shall be taken into account in estimating 
the candidates’ qualifications. 


The distribution of marks for the Practical Examination shall be as follows : 


Special work chosen . 80 Marks 
Laboratory Note books aes. “QO 55 
Other Examinations ves. 200. .,5 


“he limits of the subjects shall be defined and the books shall be recommended from 
time to time by the Board of Higher Studies in Psychology. 


The date from which these regulations will be given effect to will be announced later, ` 


* Senate House, 8. Datis, 
The 24th November, 1951. i Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


The undermentioned candidate for the B.A. (Pass) Autumn Hixamination held in 
September, 1951, who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have 
resorted to unfair means in the course of the examination, has been expelled from the 

- University and declared to be not fit and proper person to be admitted to any future 
examination of the University :— 


Name of candidate «» Nand Kishore Mishra, 

Roll No. we 76 

Enrolment No. ' «we H-6806 

Father's name «» Pt, Sant Parshed Mishra. 


College from which sent +. Ex-student (Hindu College), 


Delhi, the 26th November, 1951. T.P.S. Iyer, 


i Registrar, 
k University of Delhi, Delhi, 


i ; i 
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No. 82-4654-51 Walcair, 5 November, 1951. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


Sub: Misconduct at University Examinations, March-April, 1961. 


Read: (1) Letter from V. Jayakara Rao received on 3.8.61. 
(2) Letter from V. Jayakara Rao dated 24 8.51. 
(8) Resolution of the Syndicate, dated 1.9.51. 


i . ORDER 


. Vagvala Jayakara Rao, candidate witk Register Number 4319 ofthe Intermediate 


1 


Examination held in March-April, 1951 is debarred from appearing for any of the University e 


Examinations for a period of two years and he will not be permitted to sit for any Examina- 
tion before March-April, 1955. 


(By Order) 
Sd, Illegible, 
Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 
No. Ex.3,186/51-52 ' Dated the 22nd November, 1951. 


NOTIFICATION 


MALPRACTICE AT THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
OF SEPTEMBER, 1951. ' 


Pursuant to the resolution of the University Council at the mesting held on Saturday 
the 10th November, 1951. the candidates bearing the following Register Nos, have been 
rusticated from the Intermediate Examination for the period noted against each. } 


Centre ‘Reg. No. Name and address Period of Rustication 

1. Bangalore 886 T.N. Loganathan, One year. (t.e. for two 
S/o. Dr. T. C. Nagabhushanam, examinations; may 

5/8 Sri Jayachamaraja appear for Sept. 

. Wadiar Road, Bangalore 2, 1952 Examination, 

2. Bangalore 892 8. Subba Rao, Two years (ie. for 
` S/o. S. N. Suryanarayana Rao, four examina- 

4 Pleader, Srirangapatam. i tions); may appear 

for September, 1953 

l Examination, 

3. Tumkur 2102 K. Huchaiah, Two years, (i.e. for four 
C/o. B. Channaiah, : examinations); may: 


Govt. High Schools Hostel, Tumkur appear for Sept. 
1953 Examination, 


4. Chitaldrug 2602 C. K. Chandrashekara Dixit, Two years (i.e. for four 
S/o. Panditratnam examinations); may 
Sri Kasinatha Sastry, Chitaldrug. appear for Sept, 

, 1953 Examinations, 


By Order, 

C. Rangachar, 
Registrar. 

From : 
Sri A. K. Sanyal, 
A Secretary, Board of High Schoo! and Intermediate Education, Uttar Pradesh, 

o 

All the Registrars of the Universities in the Indian Union. 

F No. EI/10551-73 Dated November, 27, 1951. 
ir, 

T have the honour to say that the following four stugents whose particulars are given 
below had appeared in the Intermediate Examination of 1951 and actually failed but by 
mistake their names had appeared in the U. P. Gazette part IV, dated July 14,1951. Thejre 
results have since been cancelled and notified in the Gazette as mentioned below. Iam - 
sending the information to you for necessary action lest the subsequent modificationg may * 
have escaped your notice. , 
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$ g.a INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 1951 e 
SI ° dtoll No. Name of the candidate Father's name Date on’ which result 
. No. ' cancellation published 
- . in part IV of U.P. 
Govt. Gazette. 
1. 10869 Raja Raw Not given } November, 10, 
2, 42048 (Km.) Tarkeshwari Tiwari Baldev Prasad Shukla 1951. 
8. 29798 Ram Lakhan Dwarka Prasad f 
4. 29984 Chandra Prakash Banarsi Dass July 28, 1951. 
Agrawal 
; Yours faithfully, 
e - A. K. SANYAL, 
: Secretary. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY | 
Notification No E.M. 7988 


The following punishment has been imposed upon the candidates mentioned below who 
took recourse to malpractice. 


1. Aswinikumar Panda, S/o. Shiv Annual Matriculae He shal! not be admitted to any 


Charan Panda, Vill. Bagbarh, tion of the examinations of- this 
P.O. Banpur, Sonepur, Dist. University till the end of 1954, 
, Bolangir, 


Present address :— 


Vill. Mundaghat, P. O. Dharmasala, 
Sonepur, Dist. Bolangir. 


. Jenamani Das, S/o, Jadumani Do. He shall not be admitied to any 
Das, Vill. Nuanga Shasan, of the examinations of this 
P.O. Sailo-Jharapana, Dist. University till the end of 


Cuttack. - 1956. 


UNIVERSITY OF TRAVANCORE - 
R.Dis. Eb. 2-2345/50 , 
Proceedings of the Syndicate 


Subject :—Malpractice at the University Examinations held in March, 1950 and 
September, 1950. aad 


Order 


The Syndicate having found the undermentioned candidates at the University Examiaa- 
tions held in March and Septembar, 1959. guilty of misconduet or resorting to unfair means 
at the examinations, had resolved that the examinations taken by these candidates be 
cancelled and that they be debarred from appearing for any examination of this University 
earlier than the date noted against the name of each. 


Name of candidate Examination taken by the Period of punishment 
: candidate 
1. 8. Kesavan Nayar B.A. Degree, (March, 1950) Not to appear for any esa- 


mination of this University 
earlier than in March, 
19583, 
2,°M. N.  Sivasankeran De- Dos 
e Nayar - 
o 
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3. 0.6. Thomas Sahityavisarada Examination Not to appear for any exa- 
(March ,-1950). mination of thig Univer- 
: sity earlier than in Marchye © 
ua 1952 ` 
- A. Chandran Diploma Examination in ' Do. 
% Engineering—Part II 
(November-December, 1980). 
5. A, F. Kurien Diploma Examination in Notto appear for any exa- 
3 SE Engineering—Part I (Nov.- mination of this University | « 
š December, 1950). earlier than in March, 
1952. 
6. B. Purushothaman B.A. Degree. (September, Do. 
1950). . E 
7. P. Kunjulekshmi B.Sc. Degree September, Do. 
1950). ; 
8. V.J. Francis Do. Do. 
9. G.. Sankaran Nayar : Do. Do. 
10. N. Narayanan Nayar Intermediaté Examisation Not to appear for any exami- 
(September, 1959). nation of this University 
earlier than in September, 
1952. 
11. P.N. Narayana Pillai Do. Do. 
12. V.A. Alexander Intermediate Examination Not to appear for any exami- 
(September, 1950). nation cf this University 
earlier than in March, 
‘ 1958. 
13. K. Chandrasekhar {Pillai Do, Not to appear for any exa- 


mination of this University 
earlier than in March, 


1952, 
l4. 8. Veeraiah Reddier , Do. Do. 
15. M. Balakrishna Pillai ‘ Do. Do. 
16. K. Nanu . Do. Do. 
17. A. Chellappan Pillai Do. Do. 


‘PATNA UNIVERSITY 
Crrconar No, 44 


Patna, the 18th August, 1951 


Directors of Public Instructions of all Provinces, Headmasters and Headmistresses of 
High Schools, Inspectors and Inspectresses of Schools, Registrars of all Indian Universities, 
Secretary of Public Service Commission, Delhi and Secretary, Joint Public Service 
Commision, Ranchi. 


The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination for the periol as noted against their names, as they were found guilty of 
using unfair means et the Annual Matriculation Examination, 1951. 


Sl. Roll No. ` Name of Candidate’s Father's name Period of Punish- 
No. Institution. name. ment. 
1 Roll Gep. Barauli H.E. Shyamlal Muni Lal Sah Debarred from ap- 
No. 191 of School (Saran) Prasad pearing at any Uni- 
1949 ; versity Examina- 
tion in future. 
2 Roll Siw. Basantpur H.E. Rishi Deo Ray Shital Ray Do * a 
No. 496 of School (Saran) ® .` 


1950, 


134 
e. 
. e 
SL Roll No. 
No. by ° 


e 3 Roll Arr. 


No. 882 
4 Roll Arr. 
No. 633 
e 5 Roll Aur. 
No 26 
6 Roll Aur. 
Na, 58 
7 Roll Aur. 
No. 81 
2 Rol Aur. 
No. 84 
9 Boll Aur. 
No. 89 
10 Roll Aur. 
No. 92 
11 Roll Aur. 
No. 93 
12 Roll Aur. 
No. 106 
18. Roll Aura 
No. 112 
14 Roll Aur. 
No, 152 
15 Roll Aur. 
No. 156 
16 Roll Aur. 
No. 159 
17 Roll Aur. 
No, 160 
18 ‘Roll Aur. 
No, 163 
19 Roll Aur. 
No, 195 
20 Roll Aur. 
No. 209 
9% Roll Aur. 
No. 248 


Sse Ld 
22 Roll Aur. 
No. 286 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Name of 
Tastitution. 


H. N. Kshat- 


triya School, 
Arran 


Do. 
Gait H.E. 
School, 
Aurangabad 


- Do. 


Town H.E. 
Schov!, 
Aurangabad 


Town School, 


Aurangabad 


Do. 


Candidate’ K) 
name. 


Mahanand 
Choudhary 


Mahendra 
Prasad 


Chandradeo 
Prasad Singh 


Kumar 
Raghavendra 
Narayan 
Singh Deo 


. Nazir Ahmad 


Prabhatkumar 
Roy 


Ram Swarup 
Singh 


Ram Pratap 
Singh 


Ram Prasad 
Singh 


Ram Jatan 
Yadav 


Santan Pd. 
Singh 


Madan Mohan 
Prasad 


Mukhdeo Singh 
Ram Dular 
Yadav 


Kam Chand:a 
Singh 
Ramjit Singh, I 


Krishna Kumar 
Sinha 


Ramraj Singh. 


Ramdeni Singh 


Nabineger H.E. Bindeshwari 


School 


Pd. Singh 


Father’ name 


Sarbanand 
Choudhary 


Ram Swaroop 
Ram 


Ram Krit 
Singh 


Kumar 
Prajapati 
Narayan 
Singh Deo 


Dost 
Mohammad 


Ray Haribansh — 


Sinha 


Kedar Nath 
Singh 


Mangal Prasad 
Singh 


Kamdeo Singh 
Shorai Yadav. 
Nathuni Singh 
Ganeshwari Lal 
Kesho Singh 
Sheo Tahal 


Yadav 


Bindeshwari 
Pd. Singh 


Kameshwar 
Singh 


Sachidanand 
Mahto ` 
Dhawtal Singh 


Kali Singh 


Rajdeo Singh 


r 
[DEċ. 
Period of Punish- 
"ment. 

Debarred from ap- 

pearing at any Uni- 

versity Examination 

prior to the Annual 

Examination of 
1953. 


Do. . 


Do. 


Do. 


Do.. 


\ 


1951) 
sl Rol ° 
No. _No. 
23 Roll Aur, 
No, 322.. 
Ps 
24 Roll Aur. 
No, 323 
25 Roll Aur. 
No. 344 
26 Roll Aur. 
No. 848 
27 Roll Aur. 
No. 854 
28 ‘Roll Aur, 
No, 369 
29` Roll. Aur. 
No. 876 
80 Roll Aur. 
No. 377 
81 Roll Aur. 
No. 896 
32 Roll Aur. 
No. 545 
83 Roll Aur. 
No.’555 
34 Roll Begu. 
No. 380 - 
35 Roll Begu. 
No. 147 
"86 Roll 
Bhabua 
No. 49 
37 Roll 
Bhabua 
No. 65 
"88 Roll 
Bhabua 
No. 68 
39° Roll 
Bhabua 
No. 246 
40 Roll 
Bhabnua 
No. 252. 


Name of 
Tnstitution. 


Danudnagar 
Asoke H.E. 


. School 


Do. 


Do. 


Obra H.B. 
School 


Do. 


Begusarai B.P. 
School 


Begusarai J.K. 
School 


Bhabua H. B. 
School: 


Do. 
Do, 
Chanari R.D.G. 
School 


Do. 


9—1772P—X11 


NOTIFICATIONS 
Candidate’s Father's Name. 
Name, : 
Ganga Prasad Ram Charitra 
Yadava Singh 


Girendra Narain 
Roy 


Mahatha ° 
Umesh Kumar 
Sinha 


Ram Veran 
Singh Yadav 


Rameshwar 
Prasad Gupte 


Surajnath Ram 
Tapeshwar 
Singh 


Rampervesh 
Pandey 


Moti Ram 
Choudhary 


Ganga Mahto 
Kanhai Ram ~ 
Prem Narain 


Sinha 


Kamala Kant 


Jha, ‘Kamal’ ` 


Satya Narayan 
Shukla 


Maden Mohan 
Prasad Sri- 
vastava 


Mohammad 
Bechan Khan 


Jayadeo Singh 


Raghonath 
Prasad Gupta 


Suraj Narain 
Roy f 


Brij Bilash 
Prasad 


Lal Chand 
Singh Yadav 


Sita Ram 
Keshree 


Sarate Ram 
Janki Singh 


Budhai Pandey 


Narayane 
Choudhary 


Bittan Mahto 


Ramgobind 
Ram 


Bindeshwari 
Prasad 


Jayakant Jha 


Ugrah Shukla 


Raghobar 
Saran Lal 


Gul Muhammad 
Mian 


Kuldeep Singh 


Beni Sah 


Periodsof e 
Punishment. 
7 @ 
Debarred from ap- 
pearing at any Uni- 
versity Examination 
prior to the Annual 


Examination of 
1958. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Da, 


Do. 


e 


62 Goll 


h 
Roll No. 


ei 
a} 
tH 

KH e 
gt 


Bhag. 


41 Roll 
No. 877 


Bhag. 

No. 917 
Bhag. 

No. 920 
Bux. 

. 306. 
Chai. 

No. 330 
Chap. 

. 318 
Chap. 

883 


48 Roll 
No. 


Dal. 
291 


49 Roll 
No. 


Dar. 
176. 


50 Roll Debri. 
No. 7. 

51 Ral Debri. 

» No.35. 

52 Roll Dina 
No. 68. 

53 Roll Dina. 
No. 225 

54 Roll Dina. 
No. 296. 


55 Roll Dina. 
No. 308 


. 56 Roll Dumka. 


No. 6 
57 Roll Dumraon 
No. 298 


58 Roll 
No. 72 


59 Roll Gay. 
No. 685 


Gay. 


60 Roll Gay. 
No, 986 


61 Roll Gay. 
® No. 987. 


Gay. 
No, 1019 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


-Name of 


Tustitution. 


Bhagalpur 


Sikroul H. E. 


Jaglal Vidya- 


laya. 


Do. 


Do. 


School. 


Chaibassa Zila 


Chapra 


Rehool. 
Zila 
School Private, 


Chapra - 


Bisheshwar 
Seminary, 


N 


Daltanganj 


Brahman 
Vidyalaya. 


Northbrock 
School Juaheria- 
sarai. 9 


Dehri 


H. E. 


School. 


Khagaul E.T.R, 


Maner 


Do. 


Schcol. 


H. BE. 
School. 


Bharatpura 


Banshidhari 
H. E. School. 


EHathiakandh- 


Dumka 


Buxar 


Gaya 


Gaya 


Gaya 


& 


sarai .“ Duniari 


H. E. School. 
Zila 


School. 
School. 


Zila 
School. 


Hadi 
Hashmi 
Schcol. 


H. C 
H. E. School. 


Do.. 


Do, 


Md. 


B. B. 


Candidate's 
name. 


Waliul 
Hasan. 


Fani Kumar 


Jha. 
Gopi 
Mishra. 
Sita 
Singh. 
Kamalanand 
Sinha. 
Rameshwar 
Dutt Pandey. 


Awadesh Kumar 
Singh. 


Nath 


Ram 


Ramchizdhar 
Dubey. 


Badri Narayan 
Jha. 


Jagannath 
Prasad. 


Balkeshwar 
Singh. 
Shakaldeo 
Sharma. 
Ram Janam 
{ Prasad. 


Bijay Prakash 
Narayan 
Singh. 

Brijnandan 
Prasad Taran. 


Baidyanath 
Upadhyay. 


S. Wakil 
Abmad. 


Samarendra 
Sanyal. 


M4. Sulaiman 


Jagdish Mistry 
Jayendra 
Prasad Verma 


Sachidanandan 
Sinha. 


Father’s 
name, 


/ 


[DEC. 


Cad 


‘ 
Period of 
» punishment. 


Akhtar Malick Debarred from ap- 


~ 


Anirudha Pd.. 
Jha, 


Kamleshwari 
Mishra. 

Dip Narayan 
Singh. 

Ayodhaya 
Prasad Sioha. 


Dineshwar Dutt 
Pandey. 


pearing at any- 
University exami-» 
nation prior to the 


` Annual Examina- 
tion of 1958, 
Bo. 
Do. . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 1954 
Ram Barai Debarred from ap- 
Singh. pearing at any 
Uniyersity Exa- 
Amajitdbar 
Dubey. 


Bansidhar Jha 


Muneshwar 
Choudhary. 


Hari Singh 


Keshav Sharan 
Sharma. 


Jagdeo Prasad 


Indradeo 
Narayan Singh. 


Duniari Singh 
Badri Nath 
Upadhyay. 
Abdul Jalil 
Faridi. 
Satyendra 
Sanyal. 
Abdul Subhan 
Ram Baran 
Mistry. 


Govind Prasad 
Lal. 


Mahabir Prasad 


mination prior to 
the Annual Exami- 
nation of 1958. 


Do. 


1951] 


Da 


. 
SI. Roll No. 


Name of Candidate’s:. Father’s Perio@ of » 
No, © Institution.. . name. name. punishment, 
63 Roll Gay. Fakharpur Prasidh Singh Kishun Singh Debarred from ap- . 
No. 1275. A M. HE. pearing at any Uni- 7 
School. versity Examination © 
‘ prior to the’ Annual 
Examination of 
: : 1953. 
64 Rail Gay. Hati School Ram Pravesh Nagendra Nath Do. 
No. 1082 Gaya. Prasad Sri- p s 
vastava 
85 Roll Gay. Model School, Janki Mahto Chhedi Mahto Do. 
No. 1517 ‘Gaya. á 
66 Roll Gay. Do. Tarini Prasad Shiva ` Nandal Do. 
No. 1587. Lal. 
67 Roll Gay. Umairabad Shambhoo Dwarka Prasad Do. 
1859 € School, Gaya.  Sbaran Prasad 
68 Roll Gop. Gopalganj Ram Shringari Ram Basawan Do. 
No. 47 V.M. School. Kumari. Ram. 
69 Roll Gep. Do. Saraswati Ram Chandra Do. 
' 0. 48 Kumari. Singh. 
70 Roll Gop. Do. Sharada Do. Do. 
No. 49 Kumari. 
71 Roll Haj. H. E. School, Jagannath Saukhi Lal Do. 
No, 131 Lalganj, Prasad. 
(Muzaffarpur). 
72 Roll Jharia. Jharia Raj Baidyanath Upendrabbu- Do. ' 
No 64. H. E, School. Ghosh. shan Ghosh, 
73 Roll Jamu. Adarshya Vidya- Despal Prasad Bambahadur Do, 
No. 172 laya, Tarapur Singh. Singh, 
(Monghyr). 
74 Roll Jamu. Do. Krishan Prasad Kaval Prasad Do. 
No. 176. Singh ‘Kri- Singh. 
shna’. 
75 Roll Jamu. K.L.J. H.E. Jainarayan Parmeshwar Do. 
No. 218. School, Bar- Sharma. Sharma. 
honia. 
76 Roll Jamu. Do. Surendra Mohan Kuldip Narayan Do, 
No, 248 Jha. Jha. f 
77 Roll! Katihar Manihari Bhagwat Prasad Laxmi Prasad Do. 
. No. 187 B.P.8.P. H.E. Chaudhury. Jaiswal. 
School. 
78 Roll Madhu, Madhubani Brahmadeo Jha Haribansh Jha Do. 
No. 5. Watson 
School 
79 Roll Madhu. Loba M. C. Pitambar Jha Maneshwar Jha Do, 
No. 135 E. E. School. 
80 Roll Madhu. Kaluahi T. N. Uttam Panjiar Ashari Panjiar Do. 
No. 289 H. E. School. 
81 Roll Madhu. Khajauli Yogendra Ram Khelawan Do. 
No. 302 M. G. M. Prasad Sinha. Sinha. i 3. 
School. : 
82 Roll Madhu. Madhubani Ishvaranand Gunanand Jha Do. 
No. 320 8.8. H. E. Jha. 
Sehool. ° 
83 Roll. Madhubani S.S. Kamala Sharan Choulhai Sahu Do * |, 
Madhu. H. E. School Sahu e , 


No, 329 


NOTIFICATIONS 


oe ee | hc 


~ 88°. THE CALCUTTA REVIEW [ DEC. 
= as - b 
* ° 
SL ° Rof No. Name of Candidate’s , Father’s Period of 
No e ` Tustitution. name. name. . punishment. 
ew 84 Roll . Ramauli H.E. Nageshwar Neha Tal Debarred -from ap- 
-. Madhu. School Kamat Kamat pearing at any Uni- 
No. 679 A versity Examina- 


tion prior to the « 
Annual Examina- 
tion of 1953. 


ba 85 Roll Mok. Agwanpur H.E. Ramdeo Singh Jamaddar Do. 
No. 143' School Singh s 
86 Roll Mok. Shaibani H.E Jitendra Jadunandan Do. Ë 
e No, 204 School Narayan Singh ` Pd. Singh 
87 Roll Mok. Bind. H.E. ` Satya Kumar Bansi Singh Do; f 
No. 353 School Sinha 
88 Roll Mok. Barh. Jagan- Satrughna Dwarka Prasad Do. 
No, 379 nath H.B, Prasad Agrawal 
. School Agrawal 
89 Roll Mok, Do. Sheobhajao Hardeo Singh Do. 
No, 403 Singh ; 
90 Roll Mallepur H.E. Tripurari Singh Satrughna . . Do. 
Mong. School Prasad Singh 
No. 286 
91 Roll — Monghyr Zila Arjun Prasad Prameshwar Do. 1956 
Mong. School Sinhs Prasad 
, No.-879 
92 Roll Do. Bateshwar Sahu Bisu Sah Do. 1953 
Mong. : 
No. 886 
98 -Roll ~ Do. Sukhdeo Sinha Nathan Sinha Do. 
Mong. 
No. 450 
94 Rol Monghyr Train-. Ramanand Bishun Sharma Do. 
Mong. ing Academy Prasad 
No. 576. Sharma 
95 Roll Mot, Motihari Zila Uma Shankar Ram Narayan Do. 
No. 57 School - Singh Singh - 3 
96 Roll Mot. Dhaka H.E. Mohammad Waizul Haque Do. 
. No. 810 School Imdad Elahi 
97 Roll Mot. Do. Saveed Akhtar Sk. Subban Ali Do. 
No, 315 Hussain : Supplementary . 
98 Roll Nal. Biharsharif. Umesh Chandra Bindeshwari Pd. Do. 
No, 244 Town School, Prasad Annual 
Nalanda 
’ 99 Roll Nal. Nalanda Col- Md. Irfan Asare Md. Sulaiman Do. F 
Ga No. 641 legiate School Siddique. 
100 Roll Nal. Rahim H.E. Lala Prasad Jainarayan På, Do. 
No. 977 School Š 
. 
401 “Roll Pat. Khusrupur H.E, Nagina Lal  Chhedi Ram Do, 


“Ne. 304 School 


D 
1951] 
Xe 


. SL Roll No. 
No. nos 


102 Roll Pat. 
P No. 324. 


Roll Pat. 
No. 477- 3 


Roll Pat. 
No. 2082 


Roll Pat. 
No. 9348 


Roll Pat. 


106" 
- No. 2169 


Roll Pat, 
No. 2185 


Roll Pat. 
. No. 2444 
Roll Pat. 

No. 2445 


Roll Pat, 
, No, 278. 


107 
108 
109 
110 


111 
No, 29 


Roll Purl. 
No, 346 


112 


113 

No. 65 

114 Roll Ran. 
No. 106 

115 Roll Sam. 
No. 189 


116 Roll Sas, 


No. 39 


Roll Sas. 
No. 46 


Roll Sas. 
e No. 55 


Roll Sita. 
No. 30 


" Roll Sita. 
No. 278. 


No. 889 


Roll Purn. 


Roll Ran. 


Roll Sita. 


8 
ue | é NOTIFICATIONS ` 


Name of 
, Institution. 


Candidate’s 
name. 


Fathber’s 
name, ` 


Khusrupur H E. Alek Narsyan Ram Charan 


school * 


"Patna Collegiate 
School . 


Patna-City . 
School * ; 


Patna City 
School 


Patna City 
§.R.H.H, 
School 

Do. 

Patna City 

M.A.A. School 
Do. 

Islampur Netaji 
§.S.H.E. 
School 


Purnea Zila 
School 


Purulia M.V. 
Institution 


Ranchi Zila 
Sehool 


Ranchi Zila 
School 


Samastipur 
Model School 

Sasaram H.E. 
School 


Do. 


- Do. 
Sitamarhi 8.L.- 
H.E. Schoct 


R.H.E. School 
Sursand 


Babhangama 
B.H.E, School 


_ Sarma 


* Sastri ’ 


Krishna Nan- 
dan Prasad 
Srivastava 


Hari Narayan 
Prasad. | ’ 


Bimaldeo 
Prasad 


Ram Ayodhaya 


Singh 


Jagdish Lal 


2 


Raghonandan 
Choudhury 


Rameshwar 
Prasad 


Dwarka Singh 


Asoke Kumar 
Guha 

Himangeshu 
Kumar 
Bandyo- 
padhyay 


Md. Lutfar 
Rahman 


Siveshwar 
Prasad Sinha 


Satish Chandra 
Thakur 
Jagdish Ojha 


Mahfuz Ali 
Khan 


Mofizul Hasan 
Jagat Narayan 
Yadav 


Jai Narayan 
Prasad 


Rajmangal . 
Prasad Sinha 


Sarma.. 


Ram Lagan Pd. 
Srivastava 


Mahabir Prasad 


Basant Prasad 


Deo Narayan 
Singh 


Sandagar Lal 
Prabhoo Chau- 

dhury 
Ganga Prasad 


Mangro Singh 


Jogendra Nath 
Guha 


Uma Pada 
Banerjee 


Md. Abdas 
Sattar 


Muneshwar 
Prasad Sinha 


Awadha 
Narayan 
Thakur 


Vyas Ojha 


Imdad Ali Khan 


Badrul Hasan 
Brabmadeva 
Yadav 


Nand Kishore 
Lal 


Ramji Prasad 
Sinha 


“139 


Period: of. e 
punishment, ° 


Debatred from ap- 


pearing at any Uni- 
versity Examination 
prior to the Annual 
Examination of 
1958. 


Do. 


. 1956 


-« 
o 


140 
‘31. ° Roll No. 
No. 


122 Roll Site. 
No. 399 


123 Roll Sita. 
No. 580 


124 Roll Siw. 
No. 281 


125 Roll Sew. 
No. 431 


Cd 


126 Roll Chap. 
No. 22 


i ; 
THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


4 
Name of Candidate's Father's 
Institution. _ name name. 


Kamtaul J.M. Hem Narayan Shukdeo Misra 
H.E. School Misra 


Sheohar S.N.H. Thakur Pandey Bharath Pandey 
School 


Basantpur H.E., Chandra Harihar Singh 
School Shekhar Singh ` 

Mairwa H. R. Rajendra Singh Kishundeo 
H.E. School Singh 

Zila School, Brahamdeo Darga Singh 
Chapra Singh : 


. 8.8.P, 20-8-51 | 


/ nae 


[pzc.. 
ad 
Period of 
è punishment 


Debarred from ap- 

` pearing at any Uni- 
versity Examination 
prior tothe Ans®ual», 
Examination of 
1953. > 


* Do. 
Do. 


Debarred from ap- 
pearing at any Uni- 
versity Examination 
prior to the Annual 
Examination of 
1954. 


Do. 


S. Y. Hossain, 
Asst. Registrar. 


wave 


